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REVIEWS 





Principles of Geology. By Charles Lyell, 
F.R.S. Prof. of Geol. to King’s College. 
Vol. III. London: Murray. 


Or ali the branches of natural knowledge, 
Geology, or the science which is engaged 
with the internal structure and superficial 
configuration of the globe, is that which, in 
modern times, would appear to have attracted 
most attention. The ablest men, both here 
and on the continent, have devoted them- 
selves with zeal to its cultivation; and even 
societies have been formed for the exclusive 
prosecution of inquiries connected with it. 
Geology, taken in its widest acceptation, 
presents a field of almost boundless extent, 
comprehending, in addition to the more or- 
dinary topics usually considered as consti- 
tuting its peculiar province, the discussion 
of many of the most difficult and interesting 
questions in general physics, meteorology, 
botany, and comparative anatomy ; and it is, 
in all probability, to this extent of range that 
itis mainly indebted for the popularity which 
it has acquired. There are few, in fact, at 
all devoted to the study of nature, or her 
laws, who cannot, if they choose, contribute 
to the advancement of geological knowledge. 
Nor is this a privilege reserved for those 
alone who are versed in the sciences. The 
individual who, from motives of curiosity, 
and without any ulterior view, forms a col- 
lection of minerals, fossil shells, and plants, 
or other organic remains, noting the locality 
where each was found, though he may be to 
some an object of ridicule for the earnest- 
ness with which he devotes himself to appa- 
rently trifling pursuits, is a real benefactor to 
science ; for, by accumulating facts, he is pre- 
paring the way for the solution of the most 
interesting geological questions. Possessing 
then this peculiarity, that it admits of being 
extended and improved by the co-operation of 
those who aim at no higher reputation than 
that of being — observers, and accurate 
recorders of phenomena, numbers have been 
attracted to its study, and have contributed 
to its elucidation a vast accumulation of facts 
and observations, 

The materials, however, thus collected, 
have, as is often the case in the infancy of a 
science, not always been employed with judg- 
ment. By different individuals they have 
been made the bases of unsubstantial theories, 
and of systems not only opposed to each 
other, but to nature also. ‘This jarring of 
hypotheses was, in a great measure, the result 
of premature attempts at generalization ; but 
must also, in part, be attributed to the innate 
difficulty and complexity of the subject. A 
profound and extensive acquaintance with 
the natural sciences, a patience in the inves- 
tigation of facts, and a sagacity in eliciting 
the truth from a mass of conflicting state- 
ments—such are the indispensable attributes 
of him who would undertake the arduous 
task of reducing to order the insulated dis- 





coveries of Geology, and combining them 
into a whole, or system, whose parts should 
all harmonize with each other, and tend to 
the same general conclusions. No wonder 
that the speculations of Buffon, Burnet, and 
Leibnitz, should have fallen into oblivion, or 
be referred to but as monuments of perverted 
eloquence and genius. ‘Those illustrious 
writers, totally regardless of facts, proceeded 
to the construction of theories, which, how- 
ever they may have dazzled for a time, have 
vanished before the progress of inductive 
geology. The successors of those eminent 
cosmogonists, in more modern times, have 
been almost equally unsuccessful in the 
same field, though their failure has arisen 
from a different cause. Werner did not an- 
nounce preconceived theories, or advance 
views altogether unsupported by facts: and 
justice requires a similar admission in refer- 
ence to Hutton, his ablest and most distin- 
guished opponent. The former, however, 
was more of a mineralogist than a geologist, 
and had, at all events, extended his geolo- 
gical researches little farther than Saxony, 
the structure of which he very precipitately 
concluded to represent with accuracy that of 
every other part of the crust of the earth; 
while the latter, flushed with his success in 
refuting the principles of an adversary, was 
occasionally hurried by the excitement of 
controversy into the giving of too great an 
extension to his own theory, and into the 
maintenance of opinions as untenable as 
those to which he was opposed. The con- 
troversy, begun between those celebrated phi- 
losophers, continues to this day to divide 
geologists, so that it is difficult to meet with 
a geological paper, the author of which does 
not warmly espouse the volcanic, or the 
Neptunian hypothesis. To this statement, 
however, there are splendid exceptions: some 
there are who exercise in such matters an in- 
dependent judgment; who, in questions of 
science, reject the dicta of authority, and, 
blind partizans of no philosophical sect, re- 
quire, not merely that all theories be plausible 
and ingenious, but that they also be approved 
by reason, and in accordance with experience. 
Amongst such individuals the author of the 
‘ Principles of Geology’ undoubtedly holds a 
distinguished rank. We have read his work 
with unusual pleasure ; and, without profess- 
ing ourselves converts to all his views, we 
are ready to accord to him the merit of ori- 
ginal thinking, philosophic inference, and 
eloquent illustration. 

The distinguishing feature of Mr. Lyell’s 
work consists in the position, which he every 
where supports with uncommon ability, that 
existing causes, or such as are in actual 
operation, are sufficient to explain the va- 
rious appearances of the earth’s surface 
which constitute the study of the geologist. 
The cataclysms of the early theorists he dis- 
cards upon the double ground, that they are 
not only assumptions unsupported by evi- 
dence and inconsistent with the uniformity 
of nature, but that they are altogether unne- 





cessary to the explication of observed pheno- 
mena. ‘This practice of resorting to irregular 
and extraordinary causes for the solution of 
geological difficulties, he reprobates in forcible 
language, asserting that it is still in full force, 
and daily productive of consequences most 
injurious to the science. 

“We hear (he says) of sudden and violent 
revolutions of the globe—of the instantaneous 
elevation of mountain masses—of paroxysms of 
volcanic energy, declining according to some, 
and according to others increasing in violence 
from the earliest to the latest ages. We are also 
told of general catastrophes, and a succession of 
deluges, of the alternation of periods of repose 
and disorder—of the refrigeration of the globe 
—of the sudden annihilation of whole races of 
animals and plants—and other hypotheses, in 
which we see the ancient spirit of speculation 
revived, and a desire manifested to cut rather 
than patiently to untie the Gordian knot. In our 
attempt to unravel these difficult questions, we 
shall pursue a different course, restricting our- 
selves to the known or possible operation of 
existing causes, feeling assured that we have 
not, as yet, exhausted the resources which the 
study of the present course of nature may pro- 
vide ; and therefore, that we are not authorized 
in the infancy of our science to recur to extra- 
ordinary agents.” 


This rule of geological investigation was 
first laid down by Hutton, but not applied 
with the degree of steadiness and consistency 
which might have been expected of him. He 
rejected, it is true, from his theory all hypo- 
thetical forces, and the influence of causes 
not known to be in actual operation, and 
insisted upon an invariable constancy in the 
order of nature. The doctrine, nevertheless, 
was inculcated by him, that the agency of 
subterranean fires, in cementing and harden- 
ing the sedimentary deposits of the ocean, 
was exerted only at considerable intervals, 
and that mountains were elevated in virtue 
of a species of paroxysmal volcanic action. 
Mr. Lyell, adopting his general principles in 
their fullest extent, adheres to them with 
greater vigour; and, observing, that igneous 
agency, at the present time, is constantly 
active in upbearing strata, and modifying the 
surface of the globe, maintains that such has 
ever been the case, and that periods of alter- 
nate activity and repose have had no founda- 
tion but in the fertile imaginations of geolo- 
gists. The advocacy of such views bring 
him necessarily into collision with the most 
eminent inquirers of the past and present 
times; and the greater part of his elaborate 
work is, therefore, occupied in preparing the 
way for the reception of his own tenets, by 
refuting those of his adversaries. 

One of his ablest and most interesting 
chapters is that in which the question of 
vicissitudes of climate is discussed. It is at 
present almost universally admitted that, at 
some past period in the history of the globe, 
the mean temperature of the higher northern 
latitudes must have resembled that at pre- 
sent experienced within the tropics. This is 
conceived to be unequivocally established by 
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the organic remains of plants, shells, and 
vertebrate animals, found in arctic regions, 
belonging to species which are now only to 
be met with in the vicinity of the Line, and 
many of which could certainly not have borne 
the rigours of the climate in which they 
at present occur. To account for these sin- 
gular facts, it was suggested by Burnet, that 
the axis of the earth, antecedent to the de- 
luge, had been perpendicular to its orbit, but 
was thrown by this catastrophe into its pre- 
sent inclined position, and that in this way 
arose the variety of seasons, and a disturbance 
of the agreeable temperature which had pre- 
viously prevailed. 

The geologists who adopt the views of Leib- 
nitz respecting the origin of our planet, are 
prepared with a different and more plausible 
explanation. According to these, the earth 
was originally in an incandescent state. In 
process of time, however, it cooled down to 
such a degree as to admit of vegetation, and 
of being the abode of animals. Now, the pro- 
cess of refrigeration being necessarily very 
slow, during a considerable period after be- 
coming habitable, the superficial parts of the 
earth must have maintained an elevated tem- 
perature, and one entirely independent of 
solar influence. 

Both these hypotheses our author rejects 
as arbitrary and improbable—as assuming 
views respecting the origin and past history 
of the earth in support of which no proof 
either has or can be given ; and applies him- 
self to the solution of the question upon the 
philosophical principle of resorting to none 
but vere cause, of admitting the influence of 
no agencies but such as are known to be 
active in nature. Toa variation in the altitudes 
of mountain chains, and in the relative mag- 
nitudes and positions of the land and sea—to 
the drifting of icebergs—and to the influence 
of those changes which man himself is capa- 
ble of achieving in the external state of the 
soil—to such we are, according to him, to 
resort for the true explanation of the un- 
steadiness of climate. In this part of his 
work, if not entirely satisfied by the argu- 
ments of our author, we cannot but admit 
their ingenuity and force, and feel astonished 
at the extent of knowledge which he brings 
to bear upon his subject, and the eloquence 
and dexterity with which he wields it. 

Another very attractive portion of his work 
is that in which he grapples with the cele- 
brated dogma of Lamarck, which asserts the 
transmutability of species. It might appear 
a very unnecessary task to argue, that man is 
not a baboon, whose organs and powers have 
been developed, and improved to their pre- 
sent degree of perfection, under favourable 
circumstances ; but it will cease to be so con- 
sidered, when it is recollected, that such 
opinions are at present propounded and 
taught by some of the most eminent natura- 
lists of the French school. This monstrous 
doctrine is accordingly assailed by our au- 
thor with all the resources derived from an 
intimate knowledge of his subject, and a 
facility in the use of illustration and argu- 
ment, such as is enjoyed by few individuals. 
We are perfect converts to his opinions on 
this particular subject, and now consider as 
untenable and absurd, doctrines which we 
have hitherto viewed as paradoxical and im- 
probable. 

There is nothing in the work of Mr. Lyell 
more likely to excite attention, and even 





invite criticism, than the manner in which 
he deals with the question of diluvial action. 
He avows no scepticism in reference to the 
Noachian deluge, as an historical fact, but 
he seems disposed to deny its universality, 
and differs toto calo with Buckland, Sedge- 
wick, and others, who represent it as “a 
violent and transient rush of waters, which 
tore up the soil to a great depth, excavated 
valleys, gave rise to immense beds of shingle, 
carried fragments of rocks and gravel from 
one point to another, and, during its advance 
and retreat, strewed the valleys, and even the 
tops of many hills with alluvium.” Such a 
view of the nature and effects of the deluge 
he conceives not justified by anything in the 
narrative of Moses, and to be even inconsis- 
tent with the bringing back of the olive 
branch by the dove, a circumstance which 
would seem conclusively to establish that 
vegetation was not destroyed, and that, there- 
fore, an impetuous rushing of waters formed 
no part of the grand cataclysm. 

Another ground of objection, on the part 
of Mr. Lyell, though one not distinctly ad- 
vanced by him, to diluvial action, as a cause 
which has materially modified the surface of 
the earth, is undoubtedly to be found in the 
opposition of any such hypothesis with his 
avowed determination to reject all irregular 
and extraordinary agencies, and deduce the 
explanation of geological phenomena from 
existing forces alone. Under the influence 
of such a resolution, he must, we conceive, 
be considered as having, in a great measure, 
prejudged the question, or as being, at all 
events, in a situation very unfavourable 
for forming an impartial and sound opinion 
respecting it. Indeed, we cannot but con- 
sider him as somewhat inconsistent, when he 
admits the occurrence of a great inundation, 
and, nevertheless, denies it to have been pro- 
ductive of those consequences which analogy 
and experience would lead us to expect. We 
are far from insisting that the catastrophe in 
question was universal, or that it can be very 
extensively employed in the explanation of 
the facts of geology. Those, however, who 
acknowledge its occurrence, are, we conceive, 
bound to receive it as one of the many causes 
which, in past times, have modified the sur- 
face of the earth. 

It would be to convey a very erronecus 
idea of the views of Mr. Lyell, to represent 
him as altogether denying the disturbing 
efficacy of diluvial action. His scepticism 
on this point seems to be limited to the sup- 
posed effects of the scriptural flood. Vast 
inundations, he admits, have occurred from 
time to time; and he even very minutely 
details the facts connected with the most 
remarkable of those, respecting which any 
authentic records exist. Such, however, he 
represents as partial, and produced by natural 
causes, of which an account can be easily 
rendered. The origin of such limited floods 
he refers, generally, to a difference in the 
level of vast tracts of land and water, and 
the breaking up, by volcanic action, of the 
barriers by which they were previously sepa- 
rated. 

“ When there is (he observes, vol. iii. p. 270,) 
an immense jake, having its surface, like Lake 
Superior, raised 600 feet above the level of the 
sea, the waters may be suddenly let loose, by the 
rending or sinking down of the barrier, during 
earthquakes; and hereby a region as extensive 


as the valley of the Mississippi, inhabited by a 
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population of several millions, might be deluged, 
On the other hand, there may be a country placed 
beneath the mean level of the ocean, as we have 
shown to be the case with a part of Asia, and 
such a region must be entirely laid under water, 
should the tract which separates it from the 
ocean be fissured, or depressed to a certain 
depth. The great cavity of Western Asia is 
13,000 square leagues in area, and is occupied 
by aconsiderable population. The lowest parts 
surrounding the Caspian Sea are 300 feet below 
the level of the Euxine. Here, therefore, the 
diluvial waters might overflow hills rising 300 
feet above the level of the plain; and, if depres- 
sions still more profound existed at any former 
time in Asia, the tops of still loftier mountains 
may have been covered by a flood.” 

The celebrated views of Elia de Beaumont, 
in reference to the elevation of mountain 
chains, may also be brought to bear upon 
the question of inundations ; and, indeed, he 
has himself applied them to the explanation 
of the Mosaical deluge; which may, he con- 
ceives, have been caused by the sudden pro- 
trusion of the Cordillera of the Andes from 
the bed of the Pacific Ocean, in consequence 
of a paroxysm of volcanic action. Mr. Lyell 
admits the agency of subterraneous fires in 
the production of Alpine districts, and em- 
ploys this {¥nciple very extensively through- 
out his work, in accounting for the inequalities 
of the earth’s surface. From both Hutton, 
however, with whom the theory originated, 
and Elia de Beaumont, he differs, in main- 
taining that the process of upheaving is gra- 
dual,—being effected, not at a single effort, 
but by a succession of shocks; and that 
volcanic fire, viewed as the agent which 
elevates mountains, is a force not subject to 
intermissions, but ever active in some part 
of the globe. That mountains may be in- 
stantaneously elevated, and to a considerable 
height, is no longer a question, for the thing 
has occurred within our own times; and our 
author will not, of course, deny, that when 
suddenly thrust up from beneath the ocean, 
the result must be the production of waves, 
which will be thrown upon the nearest coasts. 
The instantaneous uplifting, however, of the 
Andes would require a force of almost incre- 
dible energy, and such as we have, at present, 
no experience of. The hypothesis, therefore, 
and the application made of it by De Beau- 
mont, are, in accordance with his general 
principle, both rejected by Mr. Lyell. 

Nor does he appear a whit more disposed 
to adopt the other parts of the far-famed 
theory of elevations, which has made so 
much noise, of late, in geological writings. 
De Beaumont, for example, maintains that 
all cotemporaneous mountain chains, or such 
as were elevated at the same time, have in- 
variably a parallel direction ; a position which 
Mr. Lyell satisfactorily disproves ; as, indeed, 
had been previously done by Van Decker, 
Bouj, Keferstein, De la Beche, and other 
observers. De Beaumont also gives a rule 
for determining the relative ages of moun- 
tains, or the order in which they were suc- 
cessively elevated—from which our author 
equally dissents; observing, that from over- 
looking the distinct import of the terms form- 
ation and period, “ his proofs are equivocal, 
and his inferences uncertain.” In the justice 
of this condemnation we certainly cannot 
concur, and must continue to view this part 
of the theory as highly ingenious, and calcu- 
lated to assist in the solution of the most 


important geological problems. Indeed, in 
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this part of the work, our author would seem 
to pursue a rather contradictory course ; for, 
while he admits the reasoning, on which the 
method is founded, to be “ perfectly cor- 
rect,” he resists its application to the purpose 
for which it was devised. It is in vain for 
Mr. Lyell to assert, that De Beaumont con- 
founded formation with period,—that in his 
application of the term cotemporaneous he 
has been guilty of an “abuse of language,” 
—and that the Pyrenees were not, as De 
Beaumont alleges, elevated between the de- 
position of the chalk and that of the tertiary 
formations. ‘These allegations may, we are 
of opinion, be true, without in the slightest 
degree impugning the validity of the rule in 
question. Into the further discussion, how- 
ever, of this theory we must forbear entering. 
It will, probably, require some modification ; 
that part, in particular, which affirms the 
instantaneous and per saltum upheaving of 
Alpine districts to their present elevation. 
We are disposed to look upon it, nevertheless, 
as a theory, in the main, founded in truth; 
and which, though susceptible of correction 
and improvement, cannot be overturned by 
the progress of discovery. 

We shall bring these few desultory remarks 
toa close, by adverting briefly to the subject 
of organic remains, a subject, whose import- 
ance, as an auxiliary in geological research, 
has only been within a very few years pro- 
perly appreciated. By an examination of 
the fossil remains of the past vegetable and 
animal inhabitants of the globe, we have ar- 
rived at the most singular and unexpected 
results. In this way we have established, that 
the temperate and polar zones once possess- 
ed a tropical temperature—that our present 
continents were not once, but several times, 
submerged beneath the sea—that several 
stratified rocks possessing the same mineral 
characters, are of different ages, and some, 
exhibiting a different composition and struc- 
ture, of the same age—that entire tribes of 
animals and plants have perished from the 
surface of the earth, and been replaced by 
new genera and species—that the antiquity 
of our planet is vastly greater than what is 
generally supposed, and that man is the most 
recent of its tenants. ‘To the study of this 
most valuable science, Mr. Lyell would ap- 
pear to have devoted himself with unusual en- 
thusiasm, and his acquirements in it have con- 
tributed largely to the attractions of his book. 

In his discussion of the tertiary deposits, 
we have striking evidence of the important 
light which fossil conchology can throw upon 
obscure geological questions. The attention 
of geologists was, as is well known, first drawn 
to these formations by the late Baron Cuvier, 
who, in conjunction with Brogniart, published 
in 1811, the celebrated ‘ Environs de Paris,’ 
a work which may be truly said to have 
“formed an era in the progress of the science.” 

The attention of naturalists being thus direct- 
ed to the subject, it was shortly ascertained 
that deposits existed elsewhere, analogous to 
those of the Paris Basin—in geological posi- 
tion, and partly, also, in mineral character 
and fossil contents. Such, for example, were 
described by Mr. Webster in Hampshire 
and the Basin of the Thames, by Brocchi as 
occurring along the flanks of the Apennines, 
by Desnoyers in the valley of the Loire, by 
Basteret around Bordeaux and Dax, by 
Bonelli near Turin, and by Constant Prevost 
in the Basin of Vienna. These several de- 





posits, though differing materially as to the 
nature of the strata of which they were com- 
posed, were at first very generally concluded 
to be cotemporaneous formations, upon the 
evidence furnished by their organic remains. 
This doctrine, indeed, was far from being 
universally adopted, for several geologists, 
appealing to the same evidence, deduced 
from it a directly opposite conclusion, It is, 
however, to Mr. Lyell that we are indebted 
for the most masterly elucidation of this in- 
tricate subject. He has, we are of opinion, 
clearly established that they were formed at 
very different periods, and has, also, satisfac- 
torily shown, that the date of the deposition 
of the newest of them is far antecedent to 
the time at which man first appeared on the 
surface of the globe. These tertiary beds, 
which may obviously be of three kinds,— 
marine, lacustrine, or volcanic, he refers to 
four distinct epochs, which he denominates 
the Recent, the Pliocene, the Miocene, and 
the Eocene. The Recent formations have 
alone been deposited within the historical 
era, and are characterized by the circum- 
stance of their including no extinct fossil 
shells. The Pliocene, contain the remains 
of extinct and living testacea, the latter, 
however, being the most numerous. In the 
Miocene beds the fossil species preponderate, 
and in the Eocene scarcely any -of the 
analogies of living species are to be found. 
It is worthy of remark here, that the most 
interesting tertiary deposits which have been 
as yet examined, namely, those of the Lon- 
don and Paris Basins belong to the oldest, 
or Eocene period. To this branch of his sub- 
ject our author has paid particular attention, 
and the chapters in which it is developed 
abound in an extensive and accurate detail 
of facts, most of which were acquired by 
personal observation, and in original, just, 
and ingenious views. His concluding volume 
also is enriched with a very valuable chart 
of the fossil shells which occur in the tertiary 
beds: it was constructed by M. Deshayes, 
an eminent conchologist, and is so contrived 
as to indicate the species which are common 
to the different periods, and the proportion 
of those which are extinct, or are still found 
living in the neighbouring seas. 

In taking leave of Mr. Lyell, we must 
suggest that his work would admit of con- 
siderable compression, and without sustain- 
ing thereby the slightest injury. Many of 
the arguments and statements dwelt upon at 
length in the two first volumes, are repeated 
in the third; and though this is, to a certain 
extent, unavoidable, still we cannot but think 
that reasonable limits have been transgressed. 
We do not doubt but that a new edition will 
shortly be called for; and if, in preparing it, 
he should attend to the hint which in the 
spirit of amity we have ventured to throw 
out, while he condenses the style and im- 
proves the plan of his ‘ Principles,’ he will 
be able materially to reduce its size and cost, 
and thus confer a substantial benefit upon 
his numerous admirers. 





Captain Owen’s Narrative of Voyages under- 
taken to explore the Shores of Africa, Arabia, 
and Madagascar. 2 vols. 

[Second Notice.j 

WE resume our extracts from these entertaining 

and instructive volumes, and they will be the 

more welcome, as the work is not likely to be 
published for some short time. 





On the Rivers of Eastern Africa—the Port of 
Sofala—Murder of Dr. Cowan, §c. 

“The mouth of the Savey is narrow, with 
very little water, yet it is said to be a large river 
in the interior, having a common source with 
the Zambizi, and bounding the country called 
Monica on the west. Between the River Savey 
and the Bazaruta Islands the coast is called 
Buok, where is the great Bay of Maroonone, 
into which the Gawooro empties itself. This 
last river is hardly navigable for boats at its 
entrance, but becomes a large and superb river 
in the interior. It is stated to be a branch of 
the King George River, which falls into Dela- 
goa Bay; but there appears to have been a 
particular fancy amongst the old Portuguese 
geographers for tracing all the great rivers of 
Africa to the same source in the * Mountains of 
the Moon;’ from which source it has been 
seriously aftirmed, even in these days, that the 
Nile, the Niger, the Zaire, the Orange, the 
Great Fish, the Espirito Santo, or King George, 
and its twenty branches, from the Mapoota to 
the Gawooro, the Zambizi by its various names 
from the Savey to Quilimane, forty more as far 
as the Ravooma near Cape Delgado, and nume- 
rous others thence to Babelmandeb, have each 
had their birth assigned to the Nile or the Zam- 
bizi; all which stories may have as good a 
foundation as the geography of the mountains 
in the moon, if the term geography will bear an 
application to that planet. 

* At Chuluwan and near Maroonone are seve- 
ral remains of stone buildings, said to be Arabic 
edifices erected before the Portuguese conquests. 
Lieutenant R. Owen, in the Albatross, traced 
this coast, which to navigators may be consi- 
dered the most dangerous of all Eastern Africa. 

“The port of Sofala, its castle, its town, in 
short every thing relating to it, had excited the 
strongest interest amongst us; in olden time, 
it was the Ophir of Solomon, ¢ whence his fleets 
returned laden with ‘ gold, almug trees, and 
precious stones ;’ the spot whither the early but 
venturous Pheenician navigators steered their 
cumbrous barks, and where, in later years, Albu- 
querque and the last heroes of the Portuguese 
race had distinguished themselves. 

‘With all these claims upon the recollection, 
it was with much curiosity that we looked for- 
ward to our arrival at Sofala, and with much 
disappointment at the total failure of our expec- 
tations. Instead of what the fancy pictured, 
remains of past grandeur and opulence, frowning 
in decay and falling gradually to dust, we found 
buta paltry fort and a few miserable mud-huts, 
the almost deserted abode of poverty and vice. 

«But not only here, every place in Africa 
and India subject to the Portuguese has withered 
beneath the iron hand of oppression. Lust and 
avarice are their idols, and never gods had more 
devoted worshippers. 

“In a large shallow bay immediately to the 
northward of Sofala, is the estuary of the river 
Loozy, in some maps improperly styled Jarra. 
This bay is called Massangzany, and is the place 
where, in 1810, the Racehorse, commanded by 
Captain William Fisher, got on shore, whilst in 
search of Sofala, to land Mr. Salt. This gentle- 
man’s object was to institute some inquiries 
into the fate of Dr. Cowan and his party, who 
had left the Cape to proceed to Mozambique 
through the interior of the country. 

“It may here be observed, that all the 
accounts we could obtain, both at Inhamban 
and Sofala, respecting this undertaking, tended 


a 


«« + It appears to have ped the! rous ing’ 

into the truth of this being the —_ of Scripture, that 
the Arab name for Sofala was Zotar or Zotaal. The 
great similarity between these sounds must be consi- 
dered as a convincing, if not decisive, proof that the 
Ophir of Solomon and the oe of ~ | nes are one 
and the same place, especially as the license in our 
translation of Oriental orthography offers no obstacle 
to error or guide to truth.” 
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clearly to prove that they were massacred by 
the natives within twelve days’ journey of their 
destination ; and itis but justice to the Portu- 
guese authorities to contradict the widely-spread 
report that the murder of these travellers result- 
ed from their policy and at their instigation: 
whilst the truth is, that they have scarcely any 
influence beyond their guns, and knew nothing 
of the enterprise until they heard of its melan- 
choly termination. It was to this place that the 
Portuguese researches extended (by the Red 
Sea and north-east coast,) before they suc- 
ceeded in their voyage round the Cape of Good 
Hope.” 

The following account of an African hunt, 
may interest English sportsmen. It appears to 
be somewhat more laborious and dangerous sport 
than an English battu :— 

“ As all our attempts to obtain an hippopo- 
tamus had hitherto failed, and as we were not 
likely to meet with another opportunity, this 
being our last visit to Delagoa Bay, a party of 
officers volunteered for the chase, and were 
conveyed up the Dundas river in the Albatross. 





The evening set in before they reached that part | 


of the river where the hippopotami were the 
most abundant. Three parties were however 


formed, who at midnight commenced their pur- | 


suit. ‘The scene was novel and imposing; a 
body of men, armed at all points with muskets, 
harpoons, and lances, walking on the shallows 
of the river, with nothing but the moon to light 


bellowing, were floundering through the mud 
from the numerous holes which they had made 


at the bottom for their retreat, but from which 


the hunters’ lances soon expelled them; until | 


ultimately driven upon dry ground; where a 

running contest commenced, the beast some- 

times being pursued and at others pursuing. 
“This lasted for some time; but still there 


were no signs of man’s boasted pre-eminence: | 


not an animal had the party secured dead or 
alive. * * * At low water the following morn- 
ing one party formed a line across one of the 
shallows, where the depth was not above two 
feet, while the boats went up the river and ac- 
tually drove the animals down the stream, an- 
other party having lined the banks to prevent 
their taking to the woods and reeds. These, 
whenever the monstrous but timid animals at- 
tempted to pass them, set up a shout, which in 
most instances proved sufficient to turn them 
back into the water; when, having collected a 
vast number on one shallow bank of sand, the 
whole of the hunters commenced from all sides 
a regular cannonade upon the astonished brutes. 
Unwieldy as they appeared, still much activity 
was displayed in their efforts to escape the mur- 
derous and unceasing fire to which they were 
exposed. The one-pound gun occasionally fur- 
rowed the thick hide of some, while others were 
perpetually assailed by a shower of pewter 
musket-balls. One, a cub, was nearly caught 
uninjured in attempting to follow its mother, 
who, galled to desperation, was endeavouring to 
escape througi: the land-party; but, as soon as 
the affectionate brute perceived her offspring 
falling into the hands of her enemies, forgetting 
her fears, she rushed furiously at the offenders, 
when they in their turn were obliged to retreat ; 
but again they contrived to separate them, and 
had almost secured the prize, when the angry 
mother, regardless of their close and almost 
fatal fire, succeeded in redeeming it from their 
grasp and bearing it off, although herself in a 
state of great exhaustion. With the flood this 
sport ended. 

*‘On their return to the schooner along the 
banks of the river, passing near a spot where an 
hippopotamus had been seen sporting in the 
water,aloud rustling was heard amongst the reeds, 
as ifthe animal had retreated thither on the dis- 


charge of their pieces. Messrs. Arlett and Bar- 
rette, with two of the seamen, immediately fol- 
lowed with the view of driving him out. The 
former gentleman was a little in advance, and 
eager in the pursuit, when he was heard loudly 
to exclaim, ‘ Here he is!’ The shrill, angry 
scream of some large animal instantly followed, 
and in a few seconds Mr. Barrette rushed from 
the reeds with his face covered with blood and 
calling loudly for assistance, as Lieutenant Arlett 
was attacked and thrown down by an elephant. 
The party were immediately on the alert in 
search of the unfortunate officer, whom they 
expected to find a mangled corpse. As they 
approached, the elephant, alarmed at their 
numbers, retreated, leaving his victim on the 
ground in a state that may more easily be ima- 
gined than described. He was stretched mo- 
tionless on his back, covered with blood and 
dirt, and his eyes starting from their sockets, in 
all the expressive horror of a violent death. 

“ Every attention was immediately paid to 
him, but it was long feared that the vital spark 
had fled. Some water was procured, when, 
after his face had been washed and a little intro- 
duced fnto his mouth, he showed symptoms of 
returning life; but it was some time before he 
recovered his senses, and became sufficiently 
collected to give a connected account of the oc- 
currence that had led to his pitiable state. It 
appeared that, from the thickness of the reeds, 


| he was close to the animal before he was at all 
them, all hallooing and driving before them | 
their huge game, who, blowing, snorting, and | 








aware of his situation, but immediately on making 
the discovery, he uttered the exclamation heard 
by his companions of ‘ Here he is!’ This had 
hardly escaped him, when he discovered that, 
instead of an hippopotamus, he was almost 
stumbling over an enormous elephant. ‘The 
animal, which appeared highly irritated at the 
intrusion, waved its trunk in the air, and the 
moment he spoke, reared upon its hind legs, 
turned short round, and, with a shrill, passionate 
cry, rushed after him, bearing down the oppos- 
ing reeds in his way, while Lieutenant Arlett 
vainly attempted to effect his escape. For a short 
time he had hopes of eluding his pursuer, as the 
animal perceived one of the seamen mounted on 
the top of a tree, about twenty feet high and 
three in circumference, menacing him by his 
voice and gesture, while preparing to fire. The 
elephant turned short round, and, shrieking 
with rage, made a kind of spring against the 
tree, as if to reach the object of his attack, when 
his ponderous weight bore the whole to the 
ground, but fortunately without hurting the 
man, who slipped among the reeds. The fero- 
cious animal still followed him, foaming with 
rage, to the rising bank of the river; the man 
crying loudly, ‘An elephant! an elephant!’ 
until, closely pressed by his pursuer, they both 
came upon the top of the slope, where the party 
who had heard his cries were prepared, and in- 
stantly fired a volley as the elephant appeared. 
This made him return with increased fury to 
Mr. Arlett, who, in his eagerness to escape, 
stumbled and fell, the huge beast running over 
him and severely bruising his ankle. 

* As soon as he had passed, Mr. Arlett arose, 
and, limping with pain, attempted once more to 
retreat, but the animal returned to the attack; 
his trunk was flourished in the air, and the next 
moment the unfortunate officer was struck sense- 
less to the ground. On recovering himself his 
situation appeared hopeless, his huge antagonist 
standing over him, chafling and screaming with 
rage, pounding the earth with his feet, and 
ploughing it with his tusks. When the party 
first saw them, Mr. Arlett was lying between 
the elephant’s legs, and had it been the inten- 
tion of the animal to destroy him, placing a foot 
upon his senseless body would ina moment have 
crushed him to atoms; but it is probable that 
his object was only to punish and alarm, not to 
kill—such conjecture being perfectly in accord- 





ance with the character of this noble but re. 
vengeful beast. 

“Mr. Arlett was with much care instantly 
conveyed on board the schooner, when, on exa- 
mination, it was found that his body was severely 
bruised, yet no bones were broken, excepting 
the fibula of the left leg, which was supposed to 
be slightly fractured. It appeared that the ele. 
phant, on his last return to Mr. Arlett, had 
filled his trunk with mud, which, having turned 
him on his back, and forced open his mouth, he 
blew down his throat, injecting a large quantity 
into the stomach. It was this that produced 
the inflated appearance of Mr. Arlett’s coun- 
tenance, for he was almost in a state of suffoca- 
tion, and for three days after this adventure, he 
occasionally vomited quantities of blue sand. 

“ When he encountered the elephant, he had 
a rifle in his hand, but he was too close to fire; 
knowing as he did, that in case of failure his 
destruction would be certain, for, when wounded, 
the desperation of this animal is fatal to all, 
Upon conveying him to the boat, this rifle was 
forgotten, and a party of four were despatched 
to recover it. ‘They had just succeeded, and 
were about to return, when the elephant rushed 
in amongst them. The first and second man 
fired without eflect, but the ball of the third for- 
tunately turned him.” 





The Letters of Joseph Ritson, Esq. edited 
chiefly from originals in the possession of 
his Nephew. To which is prefixed a 
Memoir of the Author, by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, K.C.M.G. 2 vols. London: 
Pickering. 

Or Joseph Ritson and his enthusiastic 

labours in the dusty and barren field of old 

English song and ballad—of his unexampled 

patience of inquiry—his industry of research 

—his oddities of manners, and his sarcastic 

sallies against Scotchmen and brother anti- 

quarians—our readers have no doubt heard, 
and cannot but be prepared to welcome his 

Life and Letters. Of the former, Sir Harris 

Nicolas has scarcely given enough to satisfy 

our curiosity, and of the latter we have too 


| few which treat of the matters in which 


he excelled. It was the boast of Joseph 
that he was the only righteous person of the 
numerous tribe of antiquarians ; he disputed 
the accuracy of all his fellow-labourers in 
the region of neglected verse, and shut his 
eyes resolutely on the light which glimmered 
from all lanterns save his own. He attacked, 
with indecent acrimony, the learning of 
Warton, and the poetic research of Percy, 
and laid about him, right and left, sparing 
none, and demanding as little quarter for 
himself as he afforded others. An ill-spelt 
word in an old moth-eaten manuscript was 
dear to his heart; the ignorant and convicted 
blunders of transcribers were things sacred ; 
and if he ventured to introduce an “if” or 
an “and,” into the text, he set a guard of 
parentheses around it, lest it should be taken 
for matter of ancient inspiration. As he 
wanted poetic feeling himself to repair the 
breaches which time and stupidity had eflfect- 
ed in the old strains, he could not endure 
that others should make the attempt; nay, 
he sometimes imagined that old time-flawed 
structures were pieces of new masonry, and 
affected to point out simulated parts, which 
were really original bits with the wear and tear 
of centuries on them. He accused Perey, for 
instance, of making numerous changes and 
interpolations in ballads, which the — 
nephew has since satisfactorily shown to 
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otherwise, and dedicated a long dissertation 
to prove him erroneous in the matter of the 
minstrels—a question which has been set at 
yest by examining the annals of the House of 
Commons. He was a bitter body, and made 
himself respected as a wasp does ; it is quite 
evident that Sir Walter Scott looked on him 
as a sort of oracle, and was influenced so far 
as to commend his maxims of editing, though 
we see little reason for thinking that he ever 
practised them. He had no sympathy with 
poetry or poets of less than a hundred years 
standing ; he never names Burns in all his cor- 
respondence, though the great poet lived and 
died during his day ; and he admires the old 
songs and ballads of Scotland, as a conscien- 
tious set-off against the hatred which he bore 
to the land that produced them. Itis pleasing 
to know that though Ritson cordially hated 
all antiquarians and Scotsmen, he had a warm 
love for horned cattle. ‘ Their groans,” says 
his biographer, “ entered his soul.” Did Scott 
know he was a fierce democrat, and at the 
French Revolution wrote himself Citizen ?— 
we suspect not. After what we have said, 
we may add that he was born at Stockton 
on Tees, 2 Oct. 1752, and died at Hoxton, 
near London, 23 Sept. 1803, and was buried 
in Bunhill Fields. 

The minute inquiries, in a long letter ad- 
dressed to Walker, author of the ‘ History of 
Irish Bards,’ may amug> as well as instruct : 

“‘T should be glad to be informed when the 
grammar of O’ Mulloy was published, and where 
the ‘ Examination of the arguments contained 
in a late Introduction to the History of the an- 
cient Irish and Scots,’ is to be met with. I have 
great reason to doubt the truth of the anecdote 
you give (Appendix, p. 85, of your Memoirs) of 
Cunningham the poet (without ane). I knew 
him personally toward the latter part of his life, 
when those moderate sacrifices you speak of, 
had totally disqualified him from writing pasto- 
rals. His first and best pieces were produced 
before he had acquired that pernicious habit 
which impaired his faculties and shortened his 
days. Whiskey may inspire, but I will never 
believe that gin does. 

“ [cannot perceive the similarity between the 
English word Drumble (Mem. p. 89, which is 
now provincial and only means to be stupid or 
confused) and the Irish cronan. Not having 
Mr. Malone’s Supplement at hand, I cannot tell 
how he may make it out, but I should think it 
impossible. 

“The adage given at p. 108, should run thus, 
for so Master Silence hath it: 

Tis merry in hall, 
When beards wag all. 
Adam Davie, as Mr. Warton will inform you, 
paraphrased it as follows in Edward the Third’s 
time : 
Merry swithe it is in halle 
When the berdis wavith alle. 

“ Rocnesvalles, p. 110, should have been no- 
ticed in the errata. A romance in Spanish is 
literally a vulgar ballad. 

“Could not the ‘lyric compositions (p. 128,) 
that would do honour to the most polished na- 
tions of ancient or modern times,’ be collected 
and published in a volume? ‘ Why,’ as Sir Toby 
Belch says, ‘ are these things hid ?’ 

“Am I to take the Irish poems published by 
Charles Wilson in 1782, to be a pamphlet of 
92 pages, of which I have a copy without the 
title, which as the bookseller told me was never 
printed ? 

‘* There are some curious lines upon the old 
Irish melodies, in the poems of Laurence Whyte, 
Dublin, 1742, p. 154, which might have been 
pertinently enough quoted in your observations 
on the subject. I presume you know the book. 





“ Though we say a moot-case or point, I much 
question whether the expression ‘so moot a point’ 
(Dress. p. 3.) can be used with strict propriety. 
The word (moot) is rather a substantive than an 
adjective, and serves only in composition and I 
may add apposition, for so I think grammarians 
term it. A moot-point, a book-case, &c. * * 

“In the Nuge Antique, vol. 2, is a curious 
account of a visit to Tyrone by Sir John Har- 
rington the poet in 1599, written by himself; 
which may possibly have escaped your re- 
searches. 

“«*Rug-headed kerns,’ in Rich. II. I should 
take to be merely rough-headed, with their hair 
matted, knotted and uncombed, as described in 
pp. 66, 67. * * 

«« Dr. Hanmer does not say that Little John 
followed his master to Ireland (p. 129). He did 
not come there till after the latter’s death. I wish 
these records in the Southwell family could be 
inspected. 

** My excursion to Dublin was chiefly with a 
view to pick up songs, either single or collected, 
the native production of the country: but I met 
with little or nothing except disappointment. 
And yet I have good reason to think that some 
such collections must either exist or have ex- 
isted. You will smile when I add that by 
genuine Irish compositions, I would be under- 
stood to mean Murdoch o’ Blaney, Paddy Whack, 
&c., pieces which I suppose you will think do 
very little honour to the poetical genius of 
Ierne. ‘The first and best book of the kind, is 
a collection printed at Dublin about twenty or 
thirty years ago, under the alliterative title of 
Peans of pleasure, &c. It is of too indelicate a 
nature perhaps to have found its way into your 
study. But I should esteem it a very great ob- 
ligation were accident to throw it in your way, 


if you would condescend to gratify my desire to | 


possess it.” : 





Those who take an interest in Scottish | 
song will read with pleasure the following | 


extracts from a letter to Mr. Paton—it is 
dated 8 January, 1793. 

“ You must cease to consider Lord Hailes as 
a most faithful publisher ; as I who have collated 
many of his articles with the Bannatyne MS. 
know the contrary to my cost. I do not, indeed, 
mean to say that he is so intentionally faithless 
as Ramsay: but I do say that his transcripts 
have been very inaccurate, that he has in 
numerous instances wilfully altered the original 
orthography, and not unfrequently misinter- 
preted the text of the MS. which I suspect he 
was occasionally unable to read. I am much 
obliged by your offer of a copy of his Lordships 
publication: but you will permit me to inform 
you that I possess not only this, but almost 
every other volume of Scotish poetry, ancient 
or modern, hitherto printed—except your Godly 
Songs; and am nearly as perfect in Scotish his- 
tory. 

“‘T am now satisfied that no one can tell me 
from good authority what was the vulgar lan- 
guage of the South of Scotland in the XIIth 
century; I, however, entirely concur with you 
in opinion, that it was the English Saxon. Did 
I mention to you that I had got a genuine 
Scotish song of the year 1289? 

“The Gaelic MS. mentioned by your friend 
to be in the Advocates Library, I suppose I saw. 
I know nothing of Gaelic, but the character, I 





perceive, is Irish, and the writing, as I conjecture | 


of the last century; at any rate not of Robert 
Bruces time. I should be glad of a faithful 
translation of that part of the MS. in which the 
author speaks of himself, his age or country ; as 
I am anxious to be convinced of the existence 
of a Gaelic MS. * * * There is a collection of 
‘Ancient Songs’ lately published by Johnson 
of St. Pauls Churchyard, in which Dr. Percys 
theory of the old English Minstrels is criticised 
and perhaps confuted: I am sorry I have not a 


copy of it for your acceptance; I wish, however; 
you would please to inform me how I can send 
you any thing of this kind sooner or easier than 
you can procure it by means of the booksellers 
in Edinburgh. 

‘**T am sorry to say that Dr. Farmer has not 
been able to find the volume of tracts containing 
‘Sir D. Lindsays Satire.’ He supposes it to 
have been lent to Mr. Malone, to whom Mr. 
Steevens has promised to make immediate ap- 
plication. But perhaps you have already learned 
that Pinkerton has lately published these satires 
from a (very incorrect) copy of the Hyndford 
MS. together with the various readings of the 
printed edition: published under the name of 
J. Nichols, for C. Dilly in the Poultry, 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. price 9s. He has had the impudence 
and dishonesty to insert in this collection a 
curious old MS. poem in my possession, of 
which a friend of his had some years since sur- 
reptitiously obtained a copy, and which on that 
friends application from him, I positively refused 
my leave to print. He, or some one for him, 
(Mr. Cardonnel, I presume) has had the use 
of the old volume of tracts in the Advocates 
Library. 

‘*T have been able to meet with no further 
intelligence about Sir Alexander Halket. He is 
said to be the author of Gilderoy, and I strongly 
suspect him to have had a principal hand in the 
forgery of Hardyknute, which is all that I know 
of him.” 

The following is characteristic and curious: 
it is addressed to Mr. Harrison :— 

“‘ Citizen, my Friend.—As I know not when 
I may have an opportunity of sending you the 
books you now receive, I shall tie up the par- 


| cel, in order to have it ready at a moments 


warning. I hope you will find a great deal both 
of good language and good sense; the author 
being highly spoken of, and his work trans- 
lated into French, English, and perhaps Italian. 
I cannot meet with Trenck, whom I think you 
would like still better. Poor fellow, he is likely 
to end his days ina prison, let him reside in 
whatever country he will. 

“The words haberdasher and beshrew still 
baffle all my etymological researches. The 
former is used by Chaucer, so that I entirely 
abandon the cry of Frankfort Fair: Hebt u das 
herr ! and to suppose that the latter originates 
in the bite of a mouse seems the ne plus ultra 
of absurdity. ‘Try what you can make of them. 

“‘Wintons chronicle, I understand, is to be 
published early this winter. The editor is Mr. 
Macpherson, (not the Highland impostor) ; and 
I am assured that the utmost accuracy and inte- 
grity is to be manifested on the occasion: either 
of which, you know, is pretty extraordinary in 
a Scotchman. Indeed, I am apt to suspect the 
publishers abilities rather than his honesty : but 
he has got a very masterly assistant. I know 
not whether you care three farthings for either 
Winton or his chronicle, but, as no more than 
250 copies are to be printed, the work will un- 
doubtedly become very scarce. Adieu, Sic 
subscribitur, 

“J. Ritson.” 
«From my chamber in Grays Inn, 
7th October 2nd year of the French 
republic (not being yet perfect in 
the new name of the month).” 

That Ritson was a strange compound— 

“a mingled yarn”—a man who could do a 


| kind thing and say a rude one at the same 


| moment, there are some pleasant proofs in 


these letters. None could be more generous 
in conduct, or affectionate in heart, than he 
appears to have been to his sister and nephew, 
yet strange passages might be cited from his 
letters—two or three may amuse the reader : 

“‘ Dear Sister,—If I do not write to you so 
regularly as I ought or you wish me to do, I 
hope you will attribute it to anything but forget- 
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fulness or intentional neglect, neither of which I 
assure you can ever influence my behaviour to 
you. I have done nothing to deserve the gra- 
titude you express, and am far from desirous to 
be the rival of heaven in your studies to please. 
If you succeed no better in that quarter than you 
do with me, you will be very poorly recompensed 
for your assiduity.” 


To his nephew :— 

** My dear little Fellow,—I have no doubt 
that you will always retain a proper sense of the 
favours you receive, as ingratitude is one of the 
worst of vices, but I do not see any great occa- 
sion for the fine compliments with which your 
letters are generally half filled. When I can do 
anything for you which merits such a return, 
you shall thank me once for all. * * * I should 
be very glad to see you here, especially as I am 
afraid I shall not have that pleasure at Stockton 
the next vacation, and am much obliged to our 
friend Matthew for his kind attention to you, 
but I must beg leave to say, and I hope you will 
take it in good part, that it will be much better 
for you to mind your book, than to come to 
London. You will see it soon enough in all 
likelihood, though you will have little reason to 
lament if you never see it at all.” 

“ Your affectionate Uncle, 
«J. Ritson.” 


A year or two afterwards he writes as 
follows :— 

** Dear Nephew,—That very officious person 
who told your mother that I had been informed 
of a great many methodists coming about the 
house in order to sing, pray, &c. has been guilty 
of an enormous falsehood. I did hear indeed 
that her distemper was fostered and increased 
by a religious melancholy, which I very natu- 
rally concluded was supported by some of the 
above enthusiasts, and therefore desired that 
none of them should be admitted in future. 
This commission was to have been entrusted to 
you, as I did not know at the time that you were 
one of the gang. It will be necessary to employ 
somebody in whom I can better confide. The 
two lines you think so very applicable are 
downright nonsense. I suspect you made them 
yourself. 

“ I was sorry to learn your hat would not fit; 
the hatter tells me the fault is entirely in your 
head, as the hat was big enough for a young 
giant.— However, he is willing to try a further 
experiment upon it, and has therefore sent you 
a hat designed for one of His Majesty’s beef- 
eaters, upon receipt whereof, you will prevail 
on your friend Matthew to return the other, by 
some of his acquaintance in the trade. 

“Give my love to your mother: I am very 
glad to hear she recovers, but not that she 
troubles her head with any lying stories I may 
happen to be told, which you may assure her 
are far enough from having the power to make 
me uneasy. 

‘* Your affectionate Uncle, 
«J. Ritson.” 

‘* Dear Nephew,—As I have no hope left of 
being at Stockton this summer, I would recom- 
mend it to you to get yourself in readiness to 
take your leave of the country, about the middle 
of September at furthest. You cannot do better, 
I think, than commit yourself to the care of one 


of the Stockton captains, who are for the most | 


part very honest people, except, indeed, where 
it is their interest to be otherwise, which is as 
much as one can say of anybody. If you can 
get nothing better on board of ship than biscuit 
and water, you may certainly make a shift to 
subsist upon that food for a week or two, and 
though there may be neither bed nor hammock 
for you, when a person is fatigued he will sleep 


very comfortably on a cabin floor or a coil of 


rope. Resides, a little temporary hardship at 
the outset of your expedition into the world may 





teach you to bear those greater misfortunes to 
which all are liable, with more philosophy. * * 

“As you will have very little time to stay 
with your mother, I would wish you to make 
the most profitable use of it, viz. in acquiring 
the art of frying and dressing potatoes, making 
puff-paste, pickling, preserving, and mending 
stockings, or any other similar kind of know- 
ledge which you may never have an opportunity 
of coming at, and can have no idea of the vast 
utility of. In short, to make a pudding, and 
set a button on your shirt, will be of more use 
than all your writing and reading. You will 
think, perhaps, that such a lesson would be 
more fit for one who was coming into a cook’s 
shop than a conveyancer’s chambers—but when 
you have been here a year or two you will pro- 
bably be of a different opinion. My love to 
your mother, and believe me, 

** Your sincerely affectionate Uncle, 
“ J. Rrrson. 

“ P.S.—Bring a bottle or two of catsup with 
you. A barrel of the best potatoes, and two or 
three Yarm-fair cheeses.” 

Here is the opinion of a democratic and 
jacobitical (!) antiquary on whig and tory 
historians :-— 

** T know of no authors who give an authentic 
account of events from the revolution to the 
present time, unless it be Sir John Dalrymple 
(Memoirs of Great Britain, 3 volumes 4to. and 
8vo.) to the battle of La Hogue; Macpherson 
(History of G. B. and original papers, 4 volumes 
4to.), to the accession of the present family; and 
Smollett, to the peace of 1748. Always prefer 
Tory or Jacobite writers; the Whigs are the 
greatest liars in the world. You consult history 
for facts, not principles. The Whigs, I allow, 
have the advantage in the latter, and this advan- 
tage they are constantly labouring to support by 
a misrepresentation of the former. 
instance of this habitual perversion is their 


uniform position that the King, Lords and | 
Commons, are the three estates of the realm, | 


than which nothing can be more false. Now, it 
so happens, that the bad principles of the Tories 
are corroborated by the facts and records of his- 
tory, which makes it their interest to investigate 
and expose the truth: and I can readily believe 
that all the alterations which Hume professes to 
have made in his history in favour of that party 
were strictly just. The revolution itself was so 
iniquitous a transaction, and we have had such 
a succession of scoundrels since it took place, 
that you must not wonder if corruption or pusil- 
lanimity have prevented historians from speak- 
ing of both as they deserve.” 

Notwithstanding all we have said about 
Ritson, we cannot help respecting his me- 


mory; he was an earnest and virtuous man; | 


he hated everything that was mean; no one 
ever loved him once without continuing to 


to his sister, and to his nephew he showed an 
almost paternal tenderness. We shall con- 
clude this notice in the words of Mr. Surtees 
and Sir Walter Scott :— 

“ A friendly correspondence (continues Mr. 
Surtees) was maintained betwixt Sir Walter 
Scott and Ritson till the death of the latter. I 
recollect that Scott translated for him Les Sou- 
venirs de Molinet. 
[from Sir Walter’s letters] the following honour- 
able testimony to Ritson’s character, because it 
describes most admirably that excessive aspira- 
tion after absolute and exact verity, which Rit- 
son carried with him into every transaction of 
common life; and which, I verily believe, was 
one cause of that unfortunate asperity with 
which he treated some most respectable con- 
temporaries.—‘ I loved poor Ritson, with all his 
singularities ; he was always kind and indulgent 
tome. He had an honesty of principle about 





A glaring | 


I take the liberty to quote | 


him, which, if it went to ridiculous extremities, 
was still respectable, from the soundness of the 
foundation. I don’t believe the world could 
have made Ritson say the thing he did not think, 
I wish we had his like at present.’—And again, 
‘I had a great kindness for Ritson, and always 
received from him the readiest, kindest, and 
most liberal assistance in the objects of our 
joint pursuits. One thing I observed in his 
temper, an attention to which rendered commu- 
nication with him much more easy than if it 
was neglected. Mr. Ritson was very literal and 
precise in his own statements, and expecting 
others to be the same, was much disgusted with 
any loose or inaccurate averment. I remember 
rather a ludicrous instance. He made me a 
visit of two days, at my cottage, near Laswade; 
in the course of conversation we talked of the 
Roman wall, and I was surprised to find that 
he had adopted, on the authority of some per- 
son at Hexham, a strong persuasion that its 
remains were no where visible, or at least not 
above a foot or two in height. I hastily assured 
him, that this was so far from being true, that I 
had myself seen a portion of it standing high 
enough for the fall to break a man’s neck. Of 
this he took a formal memorandum, and having 
visited the place (Glenwhelt, near Gilsland) he 
wrote to me, or, I think, rather to John Leyden, 
to say, that he really thought that a fall from it 
would break a man’s neck, at least, it was so 
high as to render the experiment dangerous. | 
immediately saw what a risk I had been in, for 
you may believe, I had no idea of being taken 
quite so literally.’ ”” 

A complete edition of the works of this 
laborious and successful antiquary is much 
wanted; no library can be called complete 
in old English lore, which has not the whole 
of his productions—and few have. 





Barbadoes, and other Poems. 
Chapman, Esq. 


By M. J. 


London: Fraser. 


Barsaposs has at last got a bard of her own: 
one who writes natural and harmonious verse, 
adorned with flowers fresh from his native 
land, instead of the gum garlands and arti- 
ficial posies in which the sing-song muse of 
this land too much delighteth. Mr. Chapman 
isa West Indian, but while he sings the glories 
of his own isle, he is not insensible to the 
beauties of the isle of his sires: his glances 
back to Britain are numerous, and some of 
them touching. Barbadoes is, however, the 
burthen of his song, and he sings with truth 
and ease, and with a voice melodious rather 
than loud. We are sorry to say, we know 


| the West Indies chiefly through Bryan Ed- 
3 _to | wards: we were aware, that many of the 
love him ; he was dutiful to his parents, kind | 


beautiful creatures which the Spaniards 
found, were wasted away; that the mocking- 
bird was gone, and the flamingo was no more. 
Something worth loving still remains, as the 


| following passage sufficiently shows :— 


But still the redbreast builds and twitters here ; 
The little wren, to social bosoms dear ; 


| While, mid the murmurs of the breezy grove, 


Is heard the cooing of the turtle-dove. 

Still sparkles here the glory of the west, 
Shews his crowned head, and bares his jewelled breast, 
In whose bright plumes the richest colours live, 
Whose dazzling hues no mimic art can give— 
The purple amethyst, the emerald’s green, 
Contrasted, mingle with the ruby’s sheen ; 
While over all a tissue is put on 

Of golden gauze, by fairy fingers spun— 

Small as a beetle, as an eagle brave, 

In purest ether he delights to lave; 

‘The sweetest flowers alone descends to woo, 
Rifles their sweets, and lives on honey-dew— 
So light his kisses, not a leaf is stirred 

By the bold, happy, amorous humming-bird ; 
No disarray, no petal rudely moved, 

Betrays the flower the collobree has loved. 
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The companion picture in still life, is 
nearly of equal beauty :— 


See the bright verdure of those evergreens, 
The rustling bamboo, and the pimploe-screens! 
Where on the hill-side, on its sandy bed 
The delicate of fruits is cherished, 

The mailed anana! see the tempting tree, 

For whose sweet fruit man lost his liberty ; 

The oil-distilling palm, whose nuts of yore 
Round their dark necks the Libyan beauties wore ; 
The useful calabash, whose shell affords 

Lavers and goblets for the village boards ; 

The noble bread-fruit ; and, the orchard’s grace, 
Star-apples, with their leaves of double face ; 
The guava, hardiest native of the clime, 

Whose jelly, mixed with juices of the lime 

Or fragrant lemon, and the crystal sweet 

Won from the cane-reed by refining heat, 

And that pure spirit, which the seaman loves, 
For wearied man a new Nepenthe proves ; 
Steeped with the luscious nectar, he forgets 
Arrears of anger, griefs, and fond regrets, 

Lives for the present, hails the passing hour, 
And feels beyond the reach of fortune’s power. 


To write well of beauty, is no easy matter: 
the following is not amiss :— 


Beauty, immortal and undying ; thou 
Hast ever filled the living world—as now. 
The universal face of Nature seems 
Flushed with the glory of thy summer dreams ; 
Headland and valley, tree, and herb, and flower, 
Feel evermore thy mastering, quickening power. 
The insect floating in the listless air ; 
The monster couching in his cruel lair ; 
The scaly dweller of the fickle sea,— 
All that has life owes life itself to thee. 
Beauty is love! each creature in its kind 
Sees fair proportion with its being twined ; 
And pants for fellowship with what it sees, 
And yields to its o’ermastering sympathies. 
Where is not beauty ? where not crowning love? 
Go, ask the eagle or the gentle dove : 
The one sails upward to his mountain-nest ; 
The other trembles to a trembling breast. 
Fair daughter of the sun! why lost thy bower, 
Thy magic circle, all ‘ts wonted power ? 
Why, on thy fragrant bosom, in thy arms— 
The favoured master of thy world of charms— 
Did thy sad lover fret and pine away 
For glory’s dream? for barren Ithaca? 
In thy embrace he heard his true-love sigh ; 
She was worth more than immortality! 


We shall conclude our extracts with a 
West Indian sunset :— 


How beautiful the sunset! all the sea 
A mirror, while the breeze blows wooingly. 
Delicious coolness steals upon the land; 
The wave low-murmuring creeps upon the sand. 
The air is full of odours; leaf and flower 
With winning sweetness greet the evening hour. 
Sweet tender gloaming! exquisite as briet! 
That dreamy love delights in, sacred grief ! 
When the fond dreamer loves to be alone, 
Whisper his hope, or breathe his plaintive moan; 
When on the confines of the day and night, 
The invisible seem starting into light; 
And all we know of beautiful and fair— 
The fleshless and the living—flutters there. 
Then while his thick and thronging fancies come, 
The mourner thinks upon his childhood’s home ; 
Again he sits upon his mother’s knee, 
Kisses the cheek he never more may see; 
Holds by her hand, and proudly walks along, 
Or, hushed to silence, listens to her song ;— 
He thinks of many a scene, far, far away ; 
The salvage woodlands, where he loved to stray; 
The mountain river, with its mighty roar; 
The pensive lake, the melancholy shore. 
Drest in the moment’s dim and shadowy hue, 
The dead and absent steal upon his view. 
He sees the tear-shower in his sister’s eye ; 
He hears his own Eugenia’s latest sigh. 


These are bad times either for a poet or a 
West Indian proprietor: a man cannot well, 
we fear, mend his condition by following the 
muse: but the sun may smile on song and 
sugar yet, and fortune, when she comes, wili 
act unkindly, if she neglects Mr. Chapman. 








Narrative of the Expedition to Portugal in 
1832, under the Orders of His Imperial 
Majesty Dom Pedro, Duke of Braganza. 
By G. Lloyd Hodges, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: Fraser. 

Tus work has arrived so late, that we can- 

not spare time to say more, than that it is 

a pleasant, and seemingly an honest and un- 








affected narrative of the proceedings. We 
shall detach one or two scenes, that are not 
very intimately interwoven with the main 
body of the work; and first, of the embark- 
ation of the English battalion :— 

““On the 14th December, 1831, the Edward 
transport was reported to me as ready for sea, 
and lying off Deptford. I proceeded on the 
same day, attended by the useful individual to 
whom I have before alluded, to select a spot 
from whence to forward the men to the trans- 
port. We pitched upon a yard close to the 
Seven Elms public house, a little way above 
Vauxhall bridge, where Mr. A. had already 
engaged four large barges to be stationed at the 
flowing of the tide, viz. at nine o’clock in the 
evening. * * * 

‘Orders were sent in the meantime to the 
transport, to proceed and station herself off 
Gravesend, with a red light at her main, and a 
quarter of fresh beef hanging at her stern. The 
captain of this vessel knew nothing as to his 
destination, and was to await information on 
the subject from the owner, who was to come 
on board to receive the men, and issue the sail- 
ing orders. 

“ During the early part of the day, Mr. A. 
had engaged six intelligent persons to conduct 
the men from the respective spots of rendez- 
vous, by the several routes of Waterloo, West- 
minster, and Vauxhall bridges, to the appointed 
place of embarkation. The detachments were 
to arrive at half an hour's interval from each 
ae, * ** 

“'The Miguelite agents had been for some 
days and nights previously on the look-out, with 
constables and warrants to arrest the officers, 
at Wapping, Deptford, and other places near 
the river. Driven to stratagem myself, by the 
machinations of the other side, as well as by 
the peculiarity of the case, I had ascertained 
these movements from a certain spy of twofold 
activity, whose honesty had accommodated itself 
to the predicament of being retained by both 
parties, and who proved himself towards ours 
a faithful informer to the very last. Through 
him I was enabled to direct the attention of our 
opponents away from our movements ; and thus 
was the embarkation effected on bvard the 
lighters with facility, and comparatively little 
observation,—although, whilst on their way 
thither, the number of women and boys who 
accompanied the several parties through the 
streets, had so increased their ranks, and caused 
so much noise, that it was apprehended the 
police would have interfered. Fortunately, some 
of the old soldiers, who were not ignorant of the 
purpose of the Expedition, were successful in 
maintaining order, and even tolerable silence, 
save when some quaint or evasive answer was 
given to inquiries of ‘ Where are you all going ?’ 
as, for instance, ‘ Hopping to Kent!’ or else, 
in a tone of indifference, ‘ We don’t know nor 
me! * oS 





“ During the above scene I was in the Seven 
Elms public-house, close by. Presently I 
walked down to the water-side, where I was 
addressed by an inspector of police, who asked 
me where the men were going. Affecting igno- 
rance, I observed, nevertheless, that so long as 
they did not disturb the peace, I did not see 
what he had to do with them; and no impedi- 
ment was offered. 

«‘In order still to challenge as little obser- 
vation as possible, I desired that all the men 
should confine themselves to the hold of the 
lighters. While thus packed and going down 
the river, their tendency to amusement shewed 
itself in singing. This attracted the people of 
the Thames police-boats, who pulled alongside, 
and asked them where they were going. The 
cut-and-dry answer of ‘ hopping to Kent!’ was 





furnished by Mr. A., who was in the leading 


barge. This queer reply was intelligible enough 
to the querists, who gave three cheers, and, 
wishing them success, pushed off. 

“The lighters did not reach the transport 
until seven in the morning of the following day, 
when the men were got on board, the rations 
(the same as to British troops) were issued, and 
all appeared satisfied.” 


After the Portuguese joined the expedition 
at Belle Isle, some scenes on board are en- 
tertaining :— 

“ Onone occasion I heard from my cabinalusty 
nocturnal summons, by the officer of the watch, 
for the doctor. The poor doctor had snatched 
an opportunity to fall into a profound slumber, 
from the evidence of which it required repeated 
calls and threats of reporting him for negli- 
gence (!)to rouse him. When he had regained 
his senses sufficiently to ask what was the mat- 
ter, he was told that one of the Portuguese was 
in a dangerous state, being sea-sick! I shall 
not easily forget the entertainment I derived 
from overhearing the comical rhapsody of mur- 
murs, which this absurd intimation drew forth 
from the poor worried practitioner. ‘Sir,’ said 
he, at length (addressing the officer of the watch, 
who was not there, having returned on deck)— 
‘ I can’t cure sea-sickness—no doctor that ever 
lived could do it; but I'll give such a dose to 
this Portuguese, as shall turn him inside out, 
and teach him better than to call upon a doctor 
for such a business again !’ For the moment, the 
annoyance was evidently too much for even the 
habitual good-nature of this medical martyr. 
On his return to the suspended comforts of his 
bed of board, his soliloquy, ere he dropped 
asleep again, was diverting in the extreme— 
‘Is this an occupation for a regularly educated 
man, and a scholar of Trinity College, Dublin ? 
to be a compounder of jalap for a Portuguese, 
and a curer of sea-sickness.’”’ 


This English battalion, says Mr. Hodges, 


“was made up, in a certain degree, of the 
most motley and heterogeneous elements. 
Strolling players, ballad-singers, chimney- 
sweepers, prize-fighters, the wig-dresser of his 
late Majesty, attorneys’ clerks, medical stu- 
dents, painters, engravers, printers, poets,—all 
variously animated with the love of fame and 
liberty, or the fear of want, were to be found 
amongst our ranks. * * * 


Of their equipment, he observes, when at 
Terceira— 

«*T must here remark, that the Government 
were perfectly well aware of the miserable con- 
dition of the battalion, and of the discontent 
that was beginning to affect the minds of the 
men in consequence; and indeed not without 
strong reasons. ‘lhere were many bare- backed, 
more bare-headed, and nearly all bare-footed. 
* * * The lamentable aspect they presented, 
as far as regarded the outward man, strongly 
excited the indignation of the officers and the 
sympathy of the marines, of whom the greater 
part were landed from the ships, and who, by 
the by, being mostly old soldiers, and well 
clothed, armed, and equipped, enabled me to 
proceed more rapidly and successfully in the 
training and discipline.” 

Yet such was the strange policy of the 
government, that when a schooner arrived 
from England, with the long expected cloth- 
ing, arms, and appointments, the government 
of Dom Pedro refused to deliver them up, ex- 
cept on payment of a duty of 15/. per cent., 
because the English battalion was an aux- 
iliary force! 
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The Infirmities of Genius illustrated by re- 
ferring the Anomalies in the Literary Cha- 
racter to the Habits and Constitutional 
Peculiarities of Men of Genius. By R. 
R. Madden, Esq. 2 vols. London: Saun- 
ders & Otley. 


Genivs has no infirmities peculiar to itself— 
they are common to human nature; and any 
one who says otherwise should be ready with 
his proofs. The proofs of Mr. Madden strike 
at the infirmities of all mankind: he has only 
shown us, that much musing and mental study 
aggravate the maladies that flesh is heir to; a 
truth which required not to be written about. 
The work is well meant, doubtless; and there 
are some curious tables in it, showing the 
average duration of men afflicted with the 
incurable evil of verse, the malady of paint- 
ing, the intermitting fever of romance, &c. ; 
and it is some consolation to the world to 
know at what stages of life they are sure 
of being relieved from the presence of the 
irritable children of poetry, philosophy, his- 
tory, painting, and sculpture,—men who, 
Mr. Madden says, are subject to many in- 
firmities both of mind and body. Your poet, 
it appears, burns out the wick of existence, 
at the unripe age of fifty-seven; men who 
write on natural religion perish at sixty-two ; 
dramatists close the scene at the same age; 
novelists endure half a year longer; musical 
composers go in quest of the harmony of the 
spheres at sixty-four; philologists last till 
they are sixty-six; authors on revealed reli- 
gion live five years longer than those do who 
write on natural; medical authors survive 
critical dissection till they are sixty-eight; 
authors on law and jurisprudence, who short- 
en the span of others, have their own extended 
to sixty-nine; sculptors and painters go, at 
the age of seventy, to answer for their sins 
against the image of the Creator; moral 
philosophers travel at the same time; but 
natural philosophers are not called to their 
account till they have numbered seventy-five 
— And so ends this strange eventful 
istory. Now a charitabie man might have 
seen at a glance, that the sons of song are 
found worthiest of enjoying immortality first, 
and that natural philosophers are indulged 
with a longer term in hopes of repentance ; 
but Mr. Madden, we fear, is not charitable : 
he looks upon the early removal of the bards 
as a sort of judgment; and has written two 
volumes to prove that Providence is right in 
clearing the earth of fellows who are way- 
ward, weak, and capricious,—who wear ec- 
centricity as a badge,—who cannot conciliate 
strangers, and who weary even friends — 
whose only use is to dic, that they may be 
“baited at the ring of biography, till the 
public taste is satiated with the sport.” 


In truth, Mr. Madden has succeeded in 
writing a curious, but a rather impudent work: 
it is full of errors, abounds in absurdities, 
insults the sufferings of genius, and misrepre- 
sents much that it has said, done, and en- 
dured. He attempts the likeness of some of 
the loftiest sons of verse, and dips his brush 
in the lake of darkness. A poet, with him, 
is much of an ass in company, and something 
of a fool by himself: 

A thing unteachable in worldly skill, 

And half an idiot too, more helpless still. 

No heels to bear him from the opening dun ; 
No claws to dig, his hated sight to shun; 


No horns, but those by luckless Hymen worn, 
those, alas! not Amalthea’s horn. 








He regrets, too, that they have had such 
gentle biographers in general: their infirm- 
ities, he thinks, require to be shown up, in 
order to check the pride of human intellect; 
and, having a little knowledge in medicine 
himself, he is of opinion that no man is ca- 
pable of writing the life of a man of genius 
but a physician. The ingenuous Gil Blas 
relates, that his master recovered because he 
did not live in the neighbourhood of eminent 
physicians. If this new class of biographers 
is encouraged, the days of the best of our 
poets are numbered: the physician, while 
he feels the pulse, will consider whether the 
subject be ripe for writing about; and a dose 
wrong labelled, or a drop too much of the 
elixir of oblivion, will enable Dr. Hornbook 
to make a bargain for the memoir with the 
Murrays or the Moxons of the day. The 





amiable Currie talks most learnedly on Burns | 
and alcohol,—puts Mr. Madden in raptures, | 


and induces him to exclaim—Let poets get 
physicians for biographers! That we have 
not misrepresented the author in his deserip- 
tion of men of genius, the following passage, 
from the commencement of his work, will 
show :— 

“Tt is generally admitted that literary men 
are an irritable race, subject to many infirmities, 
both of mind and body; that worldly prosperity 
and domestic happiness are not very often the 
result of their pursuits. 

* Eccentricity is the ‘ badge of all their tribe;’ 


and so many errors accompany their career, that | 


fame and frailty would almost seem to be inse- 
parable companions. Perhaps it is wisely or- 
dained that such should be the case, to check 
the pride of human intellect, and to render 
those of humbler capacities contented with their 
lot, to whom nature has denied the noblest of 
her gifts. 

‘*It is the unfortunate tendency of literary 
habits, to enamour the studious of the seclusion 
of the closet, and to render them more conver- 
sant with the philosophy and erudition of bye- 
gone times, than with the sentiments and feel- 
ings of their fellow-men. ‘Their knowledge of 
the world is, in a great measure, derived from 
books, not from an acquaintance with its active 
duties; and the consequence is, that when they 
venture into its busy haunts, they bring with 
them a spirit of uncompromising independence, 
which arrays itself at once against every pre- 


| and took it nowhere else. 


immediate consequences, without any reference 
to predisposing causes. The fact is, the carriage 
of genius is unlikely to conciliate strangers, 
while its foibles are calculated to weary even 
friends, and its very glory to make bitter rivals 
of its contemporaries and comrades.” 

The poets, on whose infirmities Mr. Mad- 
den has more particularly written, are Pope, 
Johnson, Burns, Cowper, Byron, and Sir 
Walter Scott. With Burns, Byron, and 
Scott we had some slight acquaintance, and 
to them we will confine our remarks. It js 
Mr. Madden’s opinion, that of late there has 
been a tendency, in literary opinion, to un- 
derrate the Scottish bard, and exaggerate his 
failings: we think otherwise ; he is now, and 
has long been, and, we predict, will long 
continue to be, one of our most popular poets; 
and we know of no attempt among literary 
men, or any other class, to pull him from 
his high estate. Byron, indeed, calls him a 
strange compound of dirt and deity ; but his 
lordship did not, at that time, think of writ- 
ing Don Juan. The frailties of Burns, which, 
in Mr. Madden’s opinion, admit of no pal- 
liation, will be found pretty common frailties, 
as the world goes,—women’s company and 
a flowing cup are seldom resisted even by 
prosaic souls: but Burns was no hardened 
trespasser with the first, nor was he more 
addicted to the second than social men com- 
monly are; he was rarely seen the worse for 
liquor; he was no solitary tippler; he took 
his share in company, and he took no more, 
“ The vulgarity 
of his errors, and his unfortunate predilection 
for pipes and punch bowls, it is incumbent 
on every sober critic to reprobate.” What 
were his vulgar errors?—we have named 
two, and we believe they are common to all 
classes: he had no dislike to a reeking punch- 
bowl, but he could not endure pipes and 
tobacco. In truth, Burns, as a man, was 
like all human beings with strong passions, 
and not otherwise: as a poet he is with the 
foremost. He died free from debt, never 
was in want, and his genius has not yet 
gathered all its fame. Nor is it true that he 
neglected his duties—his accounts as a gau- 
ger were accurately kept, and his duties 


| carefully performed. 


judice they have to encounter: such a spirit is | 
but ill calculated to disarm the hostility of any | 


casual opponent, or in the circle where it is 
exhibited ‘ to buy golden opinions’ of any ‘ sorts 


of people.’ If the felicitous example of the poet | 


of the drawing-room seduce them into the haunts 


| about himself. 


of fashionable life, they find themselves still less | 


in their element; the effort to support the dig- 
nity of genius in a common-place conversation, 
costs them, perhaps, more fatigue than the com- 


position of half a volume would occasion in | 


their study. Or if any congenial topic engage 


attention, they may have the good sense to | Fr’. > : 
4 y y 8 | gining that England was arrayed against him 


subdue their ardour, and endeavour to assume 
an awkward air of fashionable nonchalance ; 


they may attempt to be agreeable, they may | 


seem to be at ease, but they are on the stilts 
of literary abstraction all the time, and they 
cannot bow them down to kiss the crimson robe 
of good society with graceful homage. But 
these are the minor inconveniences that arise 
from long indulgence in literary habits; the 
graver ones are those that arise from impaired 
health and depressed spirits, the inevitable 
consequences of excessive mental application. 
Waywardness of temper, testiness of humour, 
and capriciousness of conduct, result from this 
depression; and under such circumstances the 
errors of genius are estimated too often by their 


With regard to Byron, we agree with Mr. 
Madden that he had few, if any, friends: he 
could keep no secrets; he was fond of ridi- 
culing the absent, and ef scorning, sometimes, 
the dead; and of mystifying every thing 
We are not, however, of 
opinion that he laboured under a malady 
which affected the mental qualities; his 
mind was brilliant to the last, and never 
seemed clouded till on his death-bed. The 
only leaning towards insanity which we ever 
perceived in Byron's conduct, was his ima- 


on account of his quarrel with his wife, and 
that his only resource was in exile: but he 
lived to think differently. 

We can imagine why Mr. Madden passed 
Burns and Byron under the saws and knives 
of surgical examination, though we think 
them sound wholesome subjects, and not at 
all decayed, bodily or mentally ; but we can- 
not, for our hearts, imagine why he stretched 
the illustrious Minstrel on his table, and de- 
livered a lecture on his imaginary infirmities. 
Scott—we name the name with affection and 
reverence—was as solid and sound as a 
column of marble; his body was stalwart 
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and active, his intellect buoyant and bright; 
his kindness of heart unbounded, and his 
love and benevolence as wide as the universe. 
His life was prolonged to a moderate old 
age; in times when personalities abounded 
he was never personal; he saw much com- 
pany, yet no one ever saw him intoxicated ; 
and though he had strong passions and ardent 
feelings, he fell into no errors, and lived and 
died free of reproach and blameless in the 
sight of men. Mr. Madden has, however, a 
reason for this discussion on Scott. His em- 
barrassments, during his latter years, caused 
him to write early and late; application hurt 
his health, and shortened his days; and, 
therefore, it is necessary to exhibit him as 
an example of the infirmities incident to 
genius, and advertise him as a sign and a 
warning to all the sons of men. We dislike 
all this, and much more that we have not 
leisure to allude to; but what we especially 
object to, is the degrading and false account 
which the author gives of genius. 





Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works. Vol. ILI. 
London: Cadell. 


Ketso, with its ruined abbey and fine river, 
and Lochmaben Castle, with its splendid 
lakes, are the landscape embellishments 
which Turner has bestowed on the volume 
before us. The latter we know well: it was 
the residence of Robert Bruce, as lord of 
Annandale ; and, though sorely dilapidated, 
is still a fine ruin, and must in former days 
have been nearly impregnable. There are 
other attractions about the volume than 
those of the graver: the original music of 
the ‘ Douglas Tragedy,’ the ‘ Dowie Dens of 
Yarrow,’ and the ‘ Wife of Usher's Well,’ ac- 
company the ballads they of right belong to : 
now and then, too, in the text, we have the 
correcting touch of the great Minstrel him- 
self: here and there the illustrating hand of 
the editor, in the shape of notes ; and, on the 
whole, the work is continued in the spirit and 
beauty with which it commenced. We have, 
it is true, less of Sir Walter, and less of Mr. 
Lockhart, than we desire, and probably a 
little more of Mr. Motherwell and his ancient 
ballads than what is necessary. It is diffi- 
cult, we know, to hit the proper decorum of 
illustration in matters of this nature; and we 
feel obliged to the editor for his moderation, 
inasmuch as he could have half-smothered 
up the original text with quotations from 
recent chaff and bran collections. 

The ballads in this portion of the work 
are very beautiful and various: we shall go 
leisurely over them, examining notes, add- 
ing others, and perhaps giving stray verses, 
if any of poetical merit press on our memory 
as we go along. We could say something 
on the ‘ Broom of the Cowden-Knowes’; but 
we pass on to ‘ Lord Ronald.’ Our readers 
know that the hero of the piece went out to 
hunt, dined on what was served up to him 
as eels, came home poisoned, and died. He 
is relating to his mother how this happened : 
she inquires in a verse which is not in the 
copy before us— 

And where did they catch them, 
Lord Ronald, my son? 

And where did they catch them, 
My handsome young man ? 

Beneath the braken-bush, mother— 
Make my bed soon, 

For 1’m wearied wi’ hunting, 
And fain would lie down. 





In fact, he ate adders for eels : the braken- 
bush is their favourite haunt: this stray 
verse is the keystone to the story. 

On ‘ Hughie the Greeme,’ we have much 
to say. ‘This freebooter stole the Bishop of 
Carlisle’s mare, was taken, and sentenced to 
be hanged. At the place of execution he is 
said to have spoken in the spirit of the ballad. 
We think some of the verses which linger 
on our memory are worthy of the text—for 
instance :— 

And they hae bound him hand and foot, 
And borne him up through Carlisle town, 
Where lads and men came with a shout, 
O Hugh the Greme, thou art a loon! 
Loose but my right hand free, he says, 
And put my broad sword in the same, 
And he’s no in Carlisle town to-day, 
Dare say the word to Hugh the Greme. 
And he came to the gallows-knowe, 
And he look’d on the gallows tree, 
Yet never colour left his cheek, 
Nor ever did he blink his ee. 


Nor are his departing words in a less resolute 
spirit— 
And here take ye, my cousin Dick, 
My broad brown sword, sae sharp and good, 
And when ye meet the bishop’s cloak, 
Gar make it shorter by the hood. 


Our memory is rife with stray verse con- 
nected with the fine old ballad of the *‘ Dowie 
Dens of Yarrow.’ A young knight of the 
name of Scott was foully slain on a low moor 
near Yarrow kirk, by the hands of a relation, 
who fell in the strife; two tall masses of 
rough stone, about eighty yards separate from 
each other, mark the places where they died. 
The old ballad suggested the ‘ Braes of Yar- 
row,’ to Hamilton of Bangour, a very tender 
poem, but not more so than passages in the 
ancient strain, which are not yet wholly for- 
gotten in the north; for instance— 

Get up, get up, now, sister Ann, 
1 fear we ’ve wrought you sorrow ; 

Get up, ye’ll find your true love slain, 
Amang the braes of Yarrow. 

She sought him east, she sought him west, 
She sought him wide and narrow, 

Till in the clifting of a craig, 
She found him dead in Yarrow. 

She took three hanks of her yellow hair, 
That hung sae lang and yellow, 

And tied it round sweet Willie’s waist, 
And pou’d him out o’ Yarrow. 

To the ‘Lass of Lochryan’—one of our 
best ballads—we could supply variations of 
considerable beauty; also to ‘ Cospatrick,’ 
and many others; but we fear the day is 
gone, never to return, for the enjoyment of 
ballad minstrelsy. We cannot part with this 
volume without observing how fortunately Sir 
Walter Scott has been in finding such tasteful 
and elegant versions of these minstrel ditties : 
other gleaners in the same field found only 
what was coarse and rude. We have gene- 
rally observed that your antiquarian collec- 
tors have the good fortune to fall in with 
poetic versions, just in proportion as they 
have poetic genius: Ritson’s are as dry as 
dust ; Jameson’s are unmalleable and hard ; 
Buchan’s resemble poetry as much as chaff 
does corn ; Sir Walter Scott’s alone are free 
and flowing, vigorous and heroic— 

Each blank in faithless memory void 
The poet’s glowing thought supplied. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘ Journals of several Expeditions made in Wes- 
tern Australia,’—This is a welcome and a valu- 
able little publication. These Journeys were 
undertaken during the years 1829, 1830, 1831, 
and 1832, under the sanction of the Governor ; 
and the publication therefore may be consi- 
dered as inferior only to an official document. 
The work is accompanied by a map on a large 
scale, and tables showing the variation of the 
thermometer and barometer, with meteoro- 
logical observations for a twelvemonth. The 
public is now enabled to form a pretty fair 
estimate of the chances of success at this new 
settlement. The general impression left on our 
minds by the perusal of this work, is, that the 
difficulties have not been greater than reason- 
able men ought to have anticipated—and that 
the prospects are as encouraging as they could 
hope for. 

* Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea, by Cyrus 
Redding.’—Two very interesting volumes. The 
subjects have been collected with care, and the 
narratives are written with simplicity. It is a 
work likely to interest young people, and to 
awaken the mind, by showing the resources of 
misfortune, and the result of perseverance and 
resolution. It is published as a continuation of 
‘ Constable's Miscellany,’ to which it is a worthy 
addition. 

‘ The History of the Romish and English Hier- 
archies, by J. Abbott, A. M.’ Second edition.— 
The subject of this work is one that cannot be 
discussed in a purely literary periodical; amid 
“all our griefs, and God has given us our share,” 
we rejoice that we are not bound to travel 
the thorny paths of controversial theology, and 
have nothing to do with the attack or defence 
of “ bishops, priests, and deacons.” Mr. Ab- 
bott writes with strong feelings and evident sin- 
cerity; his style is that of a gentleman and a 
scholar; but we wish that he would ponder over 
the wisdom contained in the old proverb, “ Ne 
moveas Camerinam.” When forms have been 
sanctioned by ancient usage, it is difficult to re- 
move them without injuring the substance. 

The summary of ecclesiastical history given 
by Mr. Abbott is partial and one-sided ; we are, 
like him, strongly opposed to sacerdotal tyranny, 
but we should have read history badly did we not 
discover that the very usurpations of the church 
in the dark ages furnished a counterpoise to the 
unlimited authority of kings and nobles; and 
that this “ balance of power” was one of the 
chief causes why Europe escaped the unmiti- 
gated despotism of Asia. Whether some eccle- 
siastical as well as political institutions have 
not survived the period of their utility is a dif- 
ferent question, for the investigation of which 
we have neither time, space, nor inclination. 

* Phoenician Ireland, by Dr. J. L. Villanueva. 
Translated by Henry O’Brien, Esq.’—We no- 
ticed Villanueva’s work, and feel no inclina- 
tion to return to the subject. On the preface 
and notes added by the translator, we are 
reluctantly compelled to make a few obser- 
vations. He boasts, that he has invented a 
theory resting on ‘‘ imperturbable axioms,” 
which explains, not merely the ancient history 
of Ireland, but the ancient history of the world ; 
this theory he embodied in an Essay on the 
Round Towers, and presented to the Royal 
Irish Academy as a candidate for a prize offered 
by that learned body. Mr. O’Brien’s Essay ob- 
tained only the second honours, and his wounded 
vanity has led him to assail the judges in terms 
of very coarse vituperation. In this work he 
gives us some specimens of his discoveries—for 
instance, that Persia is the native country of 
the Brahmins and Rajas—that in Africa only 
are we to look for the Bedouins—and that the 
tritest passage in Tacitus was written by Livy. 
We should have felt it our duty to expose the 
ignorance and egotism displayed in the attack 
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on the Academy, but, meeting with the follow- 
ing phrase—‘“ that superstructure of historical 
imposture, which, I promise them, will soon 
crumble around their ears before the indignant 
effulgence of regenerated veracity” —we became 
convinced that the author’s enthusiasm had 
produced a mental delusion, and we therefore 
bestow upon him the charity of silence. 

* The Loire, by Thomas Mountford.’—In this 
poem the author sings of his wanderings; stop- 
ping occasionally on his journey to treat of men 
and manners. The whole extends to 149 stan- 
zas, of eleven lines each: we think the poet has 
erred in the construction of his verse : 

Oh, Italy! most glorious in distress, 

Thou glorious ruined temple! thy deep woes 
And prostrate shame I saw, nor loved thee less, 
But hated all the more thy tyrant foes ; 
Still dost thou crouch beneath the sable wing 
Of Austria’s eagle ; still that thunder cloud 
Blasts thee with blight, while freedom’s voice doth ring 
Through other tyrant conclaves wildly loud. 

Sleep’st thou, of thine own monuments the grave ? 

Well was it said, the worth that Nature gave 

Is perished from the day that sees a man a slave. 
The back of the stanza is broken, by the want of 
connecting sounds in the fourth and fifth lines: 
this we are the more sorry for, because there is 
some spirit in the poem. 

‘ Henry St. Clair, a Tale of the Persecution in 
Scotland ; and the Martyr of Freedom.’—These 
poems abound in fine descriptions, and in pas- 
sages of tenderness and beauty. But there is 
too little action: words are plentiful, and every 
deed accomplished is set in such a rich frame- 
work of description, that the picture of living 
nature is nearly lost in the splendour of the 
accompaniment. The poet has called in the aid 
of verse, to awaken anew the feeling which has 
never been wholly extinguished in favour of 
those who suffered in the persecution: the true 
picture of their follies, their deeds, and their 
sufferings, is to be found in ‘Old Mortality :’ or 
in the ‘Cloud of Witnesses;’ or Naphtali; or 
in the works of honest John Howie, or in the 
sermons and prophecies of Alexander Peden. 

‘Zophiel; or, the Bride of Seven, by Maria 
del Occidente.’—'There is some fancy and some 
pleasing poetry in this litle volume—but the 
author wants vigour of imagination for the ori- 
ginal flight meditated: there are, however, many 
graceful passages, many fine thoughts, and 
enough of power to induce us to wish that a 
theme of a domestic character, with the scene at 
our own door, had been selected. 

‘ Stray Flowers, by James F. Clarke.’—The 
author sings new songs about many flowers, 
and sometimes sings sweetly; he has ease and 
harmony, with little passion or force. Had he 
read and felt ‘The Mountain Daisy’ of Burns, 
he would not, we think, have hazarded ‘ The 
Daisy’ of this volume :— 

Sweet daisy | must love thee now, 
In spite of years and truth ! 

‘ The Archer's Guide, by an old Toxophilite.’ 
—The old and almost forgotten science of arch- 
ery is, we are glad to observe, reviving in many 
parts of the island: this little work will aid its 
rise, for it is full of useful information, and 


abounds in directions for the management of | 
Few are acquainted with the art of 


the bow. 
lodzing the string on the notch,—fitting the 
arrow to the string,—seizing the shaft and bow 


properly,—and standing in that graceful and 
scicntific attitude, by which a man can employ 


his full strength, and do justice to the weapon. 


©The Rise and Fall of the Kingdoms of Judah 


displays no knowledge ‘of one or the other. It 
is sufficiently notorious, that the translators of 
our authorized version frequently applied to 
oriental offices and customs, those terms of 
western usage that described habits and situ- 
ations as nearly analogous as they could find; 
but which of course were never precisely similar. 
This was done for the purpose of making the 
Scriptures familiar to the people, and it had the 
desired effect; but when a writer assumes that 
these terms have in the Scriptures their ordinary 
signification, and founds upon them arguments 
and descriptions, his work must necessarily be 
more calculated to mislead than to inform. Into 
this error the author has fallen: we sincerely 
regret it, for his intentions were manifestly 
good, and the compilation of his volume must 
have been a work of much time and labour. 
We must also add, that it seems to us very 
injudicious to introduce such a tender subject 
as the interpretation of prophecy into a book 
designed for the use of young persons. Still 
more strenuously must we reprobate the attempt 





to instil into the young mind principles of bigo- 
try, by dragging in the defunct question of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, and calling the concessions 
of 1829, “a violation of the British constitu- 
tion, and a breaking down of the bulwarks of 
the Reformation itself.” This drivelling is no 
more after the manner, than the book itself is 
in the style, of Goldsmith. 

‘ Persian Fables, for Young and Old, by the 
Rev. H. G. Keene, M. A.,—These fables are all, 
save one, taken from the Persian: some of them 
are concise and to the point; others are too 
ditfuse and descriptive: but they cannot be read 
without advantage, particularly by the young, 
for they contain much wisdom, such as youth is 
in need of. 











ORIGINAL PAPERS 
TO MRS. MANTELL, 
Of Castle Place, Lewes. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ BRAMBLETYE HOUSE,’ &c. 
My dear Mrs. Mantell! ’tis monstrously hard, 
When my head’s full of Monsters, to think that 

the Bard 
To your Album can make contribution :— 
Your Museum has banished the Muse, and a train 
Of Giants and Gorgons bewilders my brain 
With a phantasmagoric confusion. 


If kindness and talents my wit could awake, 

Yourself as my Muse I would instantly take, 
And your Spouse as my magnus Apollo; 

When on me, as it did on Elisha of yore, 

The Mantle perchance would descend, and a store 
Of unparagoned verses would follow. 


But now, like the globe in old times, I am tossed 
In volcanoes and floods, till I’m utterly lost 











In antediluvian zras ; 
While before me arise in Apocalypse dim, 
Realities far more terrific and grim 

Than the wildest of fancied chimeras! 


See! see! each inanimate reptile and beast 
Bursts its case, and its flesh-covered bones are 
increas’d 
To their former dimensions gigantic : 
Hark! hark! how they hiss, how they bellow 
and roar, 
And, lo! now they burst through the museum 
door, 
All ravening, rampant, and frantic! 


and Israel, by William Stevens.’—The title-page 
informs us, that this history is written “after 5 ’ F 
the manner of Goldsmith” —we could have | Has tossed — Verral’s black Bull in the 
sworn it: Goldsmith’s manner of writing history | And se ° t etoon ti 

was to neglect all original authorities, and con- | No ducks tat aeaneas nadie skull lon; 


sult none but the most obvious and ordinary : . rs nest 
sources of information. Whether Mr. Stevens we costes aakeunaeet” a Bull, 












The E/k+, as it leaps half a league at a bound, 





is acquainted with the Hebrew and Greek 
languages, we know not, but assuredly his book + The Fossil Irish Elk. 






Against the Iguanodon’st fifty-feet tail 
Not a house can make head—with that terrible 
flail 
The streets it alternately thrashes. 
Megalonix§ and Mastodon§ batter the town, 
While the huge Hippopotamus breaks the bridge 
down 
As into the river it dashes! 


The Mammoth§ and vast Megatherium§ crush 

Carts, cattle, and coaches, wherever they rush, 
And overthrow every waggon nigh ; 

Huge Crocodiles snapping off heads, legs, and 


arms, 
Fill the kennels with blood and the town with 
alarms, 
And Lewes is all in an agony! 


Your name, Mrs. Mantell, won't serve as a cloak 
For passing this off as a Fossilist’s joke, 
So let it not go any further: 
Call off your menagerie, quickly replace 
Each beast in its former appropriate case, 
Or I'll have you indicted for murther. 


When you frighten me out of my wits, can you 
dream 
I have any wit left that will serve for a theme 
Of poetical vigour and pith ?— 
Not I! I’m so scared, I can not write a line, 
And my tremulous hand scarce allows me to sign 


My name of 





Horatio Situ. 





AN ESSAY ON CRITICISM, AS INFALLIBLE 
AS IF WRITTEN BY A. POPE. 

Tue origin of moral evil is a difficult subject: 
so is the origin of writers and readers. Which 
was first made, the writer or the reader? If 
there were no readers, there certainly would be 
no writers; clearly, therefore, the existence of 
writers depends upon the existence of readers; 
and of course, as the cause must be antecedent 
to the effect, readers existed before writers. 
Yet, on the other hand, if there were no writers 
there could be no readers, so it should appear, 
that writers must be antecedent to readers— 
really it is a very puzzling question. It seems 
much on a par with the profound discovery of 
Lucretius, who found out that eyes were not 
made to see with, but, being formed by a fortui- 
tous concurrence of atoms, sight followed as 
an unforeseen accident; for, quoth he, if eyes 
were made to see withal, then seeing must have 
existed before eyes, and if seeing existed before 
eyes, what could be the use of eyes? and if see- 
ing did not exist before eyes, how could eyes be 
made for that which is not—in other words, 
for nothing? Clearly, therefore, eyes were not 
made to see with. In the same dilemma is the 
matter of reading and writing—it is impossible 
to say which was first—or how they were pro- 
duced. Perhaps it is safest to say, that they 
were both the result of a fortuitous concur- 
rence of atoms. However, it being admitted 
that there are writers and readers, the next 
step is to say something concerning writers 
—these are divided into two classes, authors 
and critics: authors are they who write books, 
but do not know how to write them ; and critics 
are they who do not write books, but who do 
know how to write them. For this reason it is, 
that critics are always anonymous, because if 
booksellers could find out who are the persons 
that really can write, the poor creatures would 
be worked to death for the benefit of the trade. 
It is of Critics and Criticism that we are about 
to speak. 

The first great requisite of a critic is know- 
ledge,—not of Greek, Latin, Hebrew, High 





t The Iguanodon is an enormous Fossil Reptile, 70 
feet long, whose bones occur in the strata of Sussex, 
and of which there are gigantic specimens in Mr. Man- 
tell’s collection. 





§ Fossil animals, of whose remains the Museum con- 
tains mapy specimens. 
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Dutch, History, Politics, Geology, Pantology, 
or anything of that kind,—but it is necessary 
that he should have a perfect knowledge of the 
religious and political creed of all authors, a 
knowledge of their rank in society, and of what 
hour they dine at, if they dine at all. It is im- 

ossible, in the nature of things, that a man, 
who dines at three o’clock, should have so great 
a knowledge of humanity and mathematics, as 
he who dines at seven: yet some of these 
ignorant people write books which, to the un- 
initiated, look as if they really contained some- 
thing worth reading, but it is mere fudge—they 
are written by the incompetent; and nobody 
knows their incompetency but the critic, who 
has ascertained at what time the writers dine, 
and in what style they live, or who knows what 
is the religious and political creed they profess. 
What can be the use of a critic who only forms 
a judgment of a book from the book itself? 
Every reader can do that for himself. But many 
readers live in the country, and in remote 
suburbs, who know nothing of what is going on 
in that little circle called the great world; and 
these simple people would be entertained with 
an entertaining book, or instructed by an in- 
structive one, without once thinking who was 
the author. In consequence of this weak and 
foolish propensity to like what they like, and to 
be amused with what is amusing, the people of 
England have frequently suffered their taste 
to be sadly corrupted; and they have suffered 
books to become standard works, which ought, 
years ago, to have been consigned to the pastry- 
cooks and trunk-makers. All this has arisen 
from people judging for themselves, instead of 
taking knowing critics for their guide. For 
instance, during the last century, when criti- 
cism was at a very low ebb, and scarcely under- 
stood as a science,—when editors of magazines 
and reviews did not care a straw for a publisher’s 
name,—there was a book published, called the 
Vicar of Wakefield: people liked it, because 
they liked it, and for no other reason in the 
world; there was not a word in it from begin- 
ning to end about silver forks; and, for any 
thing that appears on the face of the work, it 
cannot be known that Oliver Goldsmith was even 
aware of the existence of silver forks. Further- 
more, the book was essentially and absolutely 
vulgar ; ay, vulgar!—that one word alone would 
have crushed and annihilated the work in the 
present refined and advanced state of criticism. 
Oh! gentle reader, avoid vulgarity as you would 
avoid a pestilence ; and if ever you meet with 
a book in which the author speaks without con- 
tempt of Windsor soap or ducks and green peas, 
close the book on the instant—burn it—-never 
mention that you have read it. You may read 
blackguardism and slang as much as you please 
—you must not be disgusted with the brutality of 
highwaymen and pickpockets—you must take 
no offence at what savours of the brothel and 
the gaming-table; all this is a pleasant relief 
to the insipidity of the drawing-room; and 
there cannot be a finer school for philosophy 
than a den of thieves. ‘The value of criticism 
then is, that it points out to ordinary readers 
that which they cannot find out by their own 
sagacity. We do not want critics to tell us what 
is amusing, everybody can find out that; we do 
not want critics to tell us where to laugh and 
where to cry, nature will do that for us ;—but we 
want critics to tell us what is the pink and per- 
fection of high life. It would be a monstrous 
bore to read a tailor’s catalogue or a cook’s bill 
of fare; but when we are informed by compe- 
tent critics that such things belong to, and form 
the substance of, fashionable life, then they are 
delightful in the extreme. There is nothing very 
philosophic or interesting in tripe and cow-heel ; 
but when we are critically informed that tripe 
and cow-heel form part of the secret of that mys- 
tical cave of ‘Trophonius called High Life, then 














we can peruse with unmingled pleasure three 
volumes, post octavo, all about tripe and cow- 
heel. The real business of the critic is to find 
out, when an author has written three such 
volumes, whether he is really familiar with tripe 
and cow-heel, or whether he treats of them only 
from the report of others. 

Next to knowledge, a critic ought to possess 
a great deal of contempt—contempt of honesty, 
of his own character, of the world’s judgment, 
and of human feelings. He ought to hold 
honesty in great contempt; and if, by any ac- 
cident, his employer should tell him to praise 
a good book, he had better let it alone alto- 
gether, for fear of spoiling his hand. In the art 
of criticism, there is the dishonesty of praise 
and the dishonesty of blame, which ought to be 
thoroughly understood by the critic. There is 
no man living capable of writing a book so 
purely and so well, which a disciplined critic 
may not craftily demolish, and ingeniously 
ridicule; and, in like manner, there is no critic, 
who is properly skilled in his business, who 
cannot find, in the stupidest book that ever was 
written, something to praise, provided the book 
be published by the proper bookseller. A 
thorough-paced critic ought not to care a straw 
for his own character; he should: have no 
hesitation in pronouncing an opinion of a book 
in direct hostility to his own judgment; and 
he should be prepared to back his opinion by 
bluster and swagger. If the world should con- 
tradict him, he has nothing to do but to contra- 
dict the world, and to tell it to its face that it 
is mightily pleased with works that it neglects, 
and that it never reads those books which are 
in everybody’s hands. But the perfection of 








that we not only run a race with, but sometimes 
even anticipate the American journals. There 
is, too, a review of an Autobiography of Thomas 
Shepherd, one of the New England Fathers as 
they are called—a work for which we shall send 
forthwith, that we may satisfy ourselves that 
there is nothing more in it than appears from 
the review, where one extract only is tempting, 
and that we shall quote. It is the account of his 
interview with Laud :— 

** Dec. 16, 1630, I was inhibited from preach- 
ing in the Diocess of London, by Dr. Laud, 
Bishop of that Diocess. As soon as I came in 
the morning, about eight of the clock, falling 
into a fit of rage, he asked me what degree I 
had taken inthe University. I answered, I was 
Master of Arts. He asked me of what College? 
I answered of Emanuel. He asked me hor 
long: I had lived in his Diocess? I answered, 
three years and upwards. He asked who main- 
tained me all this while, charging me to deal 
plainly with him, adding withal that he had 
been more cheated and equivocated with by 
some of my malignant faction than ever man 
was by Jesuit. At the speaking of which words 
he looked as though blood would have gushed 
out of his face, and did shake as if he had been 
haunted with an ague fit,—to my apprehension, 
by reason of his extreme malice and secret 
venome. I desired him toexcuse me. He fell 
then to threaten me, and withal to bitter railing, 
calling me all to nought, saying—‘ You prating 
coxcomb, do you think all the learning is in 


| your brain?’ He pronounced his sentence thus. 


I charge you that you neither preach, read, 


| marry, bury, or exercise any ministerial func- 


criticism is to hold human feelings in supreme | 


contempt. All feeling ought to be sacrificed to 
the laudable and glorious object of puffing. It 
is a fact well known to the skilful and scientific, 
that if all books had a fair sale, according to 
their real merits, there would be no chance of 
one publisher keeping others out of the market; 
therefore, to make way for the books of one or 
two publishers, it is necessary to keep down and 
suppress, as much as possible, all books pub- 
lished by any but the favoured houses; and for 
this purpose, if there should be published by a 
wrong house any work of real merit, in which 
the author had evidently laboured with great 
diligence, and from which he was anticipating 
protit and fame, then the business of the 
thorough-paced critic is to distort and misre- 
present the said book as much as possible; or 
if that be too much trouble, he may just slur it 
over as a thing scarcely worth notice—this per- 
liaps is the best and surest method; for to 
attack a book savagely, shows that there is some- 
thing in it worth notice—to neglect it altogether 
looks spiteful—but to give it a careless notice, 
as if it were neither good, bad, nor indifferent, 
is the surest way to smother it. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 
Amonc forthcoming works not yet announced, 
is, we hear, a new novel by Cooper, called ‘ The 
Headsman.’ Southey, too, is said to be closely 
engaged on his Naval History, and arranging for 
publication the numerous papers of his friend 
Dr. Bell, which are likely to take the shape of a 
Life and Correspondence. The American Monthly 
Review for June (!) is now on our table. The 
leading article is ‘ Mr. 'Tytler’s Progress of Dis- 
covery,’ one of the worthy volumes of the Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library, which has been reprinted 
in America. We have also of European works, 
Mrs. Jameson’s ‘ Characteristics,’ Miss Kem- 
ble’s ‘ Francis the First,’ and the ‘ Life of Adam 
Clarke.’ Among American books the more im- 
portant is Cushing’s ‘ Reminiscences of Spain, 
noticed three weeks ago in the Atheneum, so 






| 





tions in any part of my Diocess; for if you do, 
and I hear of it, I'll be upon your back, and 
follow you wherever you go, in any part of this 
kingdom, and so everlastingly disenable you. I 
besought him not to deal so in behalf of a poore 
town,—here he stopt me in what I was going to 
say,—‘a poor town! You have made a company 
of seditious factious bedlams. And what do you 
prate to me of a poor town!’ I prayed him to 
suffer me to catechise on the Sabbath days, in 
the afternoon. He replied, ‘ spare your breath, 
I'll have no such fellows prate in my Diocess. 
Get you gone! And make your complaints to 
whom you will!’ So away | went—and blessed 
be God that I may go to HIM.” 


The pictures of Mr. Charles O'Neil are to be 
sold to-day, by Mr. Fosters We have only had 


| time to take a hasty view of them, but were 


delighted with many; especially, ‘The Stoning 
of St. Stephen,’ by Velasquez,—a ‘St. Francis 
Xavier,’ by Murillo,—‘ The Meeting of Jacob 
and Rebecca,’ by Berchem,—‘ Dead Game,’ by 
Weering,—and ‘ Cattle,’ by Cuyp. 

Our young architects are, we hear, all actively 
employed upon designs for a new House of 
Commons. If their own reports may be be- 
lieved, the Committee of Taste will be sadly 
perplexed to make election from so many per- 
fect works. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

June 19.—Three papers were read at this 
meeting. 

1. An extract, communicated by Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, from a manuscript volume of Milton’s 
official letters, in Sir Thomas's possession, 
which appears to be the first draft of his pub- 
lished letter to General Monk, ‘On the Means 
of a Free Commonwealth,’ (i. e. after the death 
of the Protector)—it is entitled, ‘ Proposals of 
certain Expedients for the preventing of a Civil 
War, now feared, and the settling of a firm Go- 
vernment,’ by J. M. 

The basis of the proposed plan is, that the 
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Parliament should be declared perpetual, under 
the name of a Grand or Supreme Council, the 
members of which should retain their places 
during life; and that the Supreme Council 
should choose the worthiest out of their own 
number, or others of eminent ability, to be a 
Council of State. The chief officers of the army 
also to be confirmed in their places for life ; civil 
justice to be administered in the principal town 
of every county, without appeal, &c. 

2. ‘Remarks on the Treasure Cities built by 
the Israelites in Egypt, Pithom and Raamses 
(Exod. I.),’ by J. Belfour, Esq. 

It was the purpose of the writer to prove, 
first, that this Pithom, which the children of 
Israel enlarged and strengthened for national 
granaries or magazines, was the same with the 
Goshen and Zoar of the Hebrews, and the Tanis 
or Tanes of the Greeks, otherwise Heroopolis; 
secondly, that Raamses was identical with On, 
which was Heliopolis. These points were illus- 
trated with much ingenuity, and many learned 
gleanings from a great variety of writers who have 
named the cities in question; but it is impossible, 
in consequence of the multifarious minuteness 
of the references, to abridge the memoir. 

3. The concluding part of the Rev. W. Clis- 
sold’s ‘Examination of the Translations from 
the Sanscrit, presented to the Society by Kalee 
Krishna, of Calcutta.’ 

The work reviewed in this paper was a drama, 
representing an entertainment given by a cer- 
tain Rajah named Vikrama Sena; at which are 
represented as present his ministers and friends, 
with several pundits of different classes, and 
many priests of the divers Hindu sects. The 
latter wear their peculiar dresses, &c.; and, as 
they successively appear upon the scene, their 
costume, ornaments, demeanour, &c., are mi- 
nutely described, and each, in approaching the 
Rajah, pronounces a benediction characteristic 
of his peculiar belief. A discussion ensues on 
the varicus tenets, doctrinal and ethical, pro- 
fessed by the numerous sects of philosophers 
and religionists in India. After this, the entrance 
of a Nastyka, or atheist, leads to a still more 
animated debate on the existence of a Supreme 
Being, a future state of retribution, &c., and 
the whole is closed by the speech of a certain 
pundit, more learned thar the others, who acts 
as moderator, summing up the several opinions 
that have been uttered, and concluding with an 
assertion, that there is no essential difference in 
creed between the worshippers of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Mueshevara, since these three are 
one Deity. 

The work, which in the Sanscrit, is called 
* Vidviin-Moda-Taranginee, is valuable for the 
insight it affords in regard to the sects and 
systems of the Hindus; and yet more so, as dis- 
playing such a remarkable resemblance between 
many of their doctrines and those of the Bible— 
for instance, the unity and spirituality of the 
Divine Being, the Trinity, the Incarnation of 
Deity for the benefit of man, a Providence, and 
a Future State of Retribution—as can be ac- 
counted for only by supposing an identity in the 
source from which both systems emanated. 
From a comparison of the one with the other we 
are forced to infer, that the Hindu theology pre- 
sents either the corruptions of some divine reve- 
lation, made to that race at a very early period 
of their history; or the remains of truths de- 
rived from the Holy Scriptures, and from the 
intercourse of their wise men with the Jewish 
prophets and apostles, though debased by being 
blended with the dreams and figments of ido- 
latry. 

The meetings of the Society were adjourned 
to the first Wednesday in November. 








MUSIC 


KING’S THEATRE. 

BELLINI’s opera of ‘ Norma’ was repeated 
on Saturday, and Pasta was in excellent voice. 
The piece is evidently constructed to ex- 
hibit Pasta in scenes similar to those in which 
she has won her renown. Norma, a priestess 
of Druids, meditating the murder of her two 
children, and ejaculating with thrilling em- 
phasis ‘ Son-io/’’ in reply to the high priest, 
must be considered as a transcript of the scene 
in ‘ Medea.’ Of the music we have little to say. 
The reputation which Bellini has acquired as a 
composer, is the result of the happy accident of 
having conceived one or two tender and expres- 
sive melodies. He has never yet shown any 
feeling for the higher order of dramatic music, 
or any power in combining the effects of prin- 
cipals, chorus and orchestra, in scenes of action; 
he must therefore yet be considered as a mere 
drawing-room musician. There is genius in 
some of his melodies, but neither power nor 
knowledge displayed in his treatment of them. 
The accompaniments are meagre, and notes 
sometimes occur clashing most offensively with 
the harmony. The two last movements with 
Pasta and Donzelli pleased us most; indeed, 
where Norma supplicates the high priest to take 
charge of her children, the climax of the cres- 
cendo of the concerted music, coupled with the 
interest of the scene, is quite affecting, and 
concludes the opera admirably, leaving an im- 
pression more favourable to its general merit 
than it deserves. The first performance was 
little better than a rehearsal with the chorus 
and band—the piece now goes better. 





MISCELLANEA 

Gresham Commemoration.—We observe by an 
advertisement in this day’s paper, that the Gres- 
ham Commemoration is this year to be held on 
an enlarged scale. Among the Directors, are 
Lord Burghersh, Sir John Rogers, Sir Robert 
Fitzwygram, Mr. Hawes, &c. The Gresham 
Prize Composition will be performed on the oc- 
casion, and the Medal presented. The selection 
includes works from Spohr, Handel, and Mozart, 
but the most interesting feature, is a selection 
of Glees and Madrigals, chiefly by authors who 
were cotemporary with Sir ThomasGresham. 

New Exhibitions.—A copy, on a large scale, 
of Mr. Martin’s celebrated picture of ‘ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast,’ painted with what the bills 
call “dioramic effect,” is just opened for exhi- 
bition, at the Queen’s Bazaar, Oxford Street; 
and at the Egyptian Hall there is to be seen a 
very beautiful Model of the Suspension Bridge. 

The Festival of the Sons of the Clergy took 
place on Thursday, and the collection on the 
occasion, including the money received at the 
rehearsal, will not, we believe, fall short of 4507. 
To the admirers of Handel and of sacred music, 
these meetings are always delightful. 

Horticultural Society.—On Saturday last, the 
second exhibition took place at the Society’s 
gardens at Chiswick. In former years, the So- 
ciety have generally been unfortunate in the 
weather, but on both these occasions it has been 
splendid, and the gardens thronged with beauty 
and fashion. 

American Colonization Society.—A meeting 
has lately been held for the purpose of aiding 
in the benevolent views of this excellent Society. 
The active part taken on that occasion by Mr. 
Cresson, has drawn down upon him the adver- 
tising hostility of a Mr. Garrison, who calls 
himself agent of the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society. ‘This latter person may be very sincere 
and honest in his opposition, but we can con- 
scientiously say, that what he urges against the 
Society, translated into milder and more becom- 





ing language, are precisely those facts which 
induced us to give to the Society our support, in 
the notice of their interesting colony of Liberia.+ 
Mr. Garrison, if honest, is a visionary, and the 
Society is indebted for his opposition to the 
practical good sense of their proceedings. 


We have lately been looking at the series of 
medals struck by Louis XIV., and that equally 
splendid one struck by order of the Emperor 
Napoleon. We have no such thing in this 
country: the heads on our coins are all the 
public medals we possess. Our portraits may 
endure for five hundred years, and our busts 
and statues thrice the time; but, as they are 
almost all placed in private or public buildings, 
the tire which would reduce them to dust would 
allow medals to escape: at the end of a thousand 
years they would be dug out as fresh and fair as 
when they came from the artist’s die. Medals 
are, in their nature, historical—recording events 
as well as looks; and Britain has enow of war- 
riors, legislators, poets, historians, philosophers, 
&c. to make a fine series. 


Newly-discovered Substance.—Mr.J.M.Corbet, 
of Salop, in a letter to the Editor of the Mechanics 
Magazine, gives the following particulars of a 
newly-discovered substance, to which he pro- 
poses to give the name of Thiogen.—“ I enclosed 
some sulphur in a glass tube of 2 feet long by 
1 inch in diameter. I passed a very fine spiral 
wire through the sulphur, and then fixed the 
whole in a metallic lightning conductor, which 
was insulated above the sulphur apparatus. The 
glass tube was so contrived that any air coming 
from it would pass into a receiver placed for its 
reception. I now waited for the lightning to 
pass down the rod, and had in only two months 
to witness the effects of it on the sulphur, as a 
violent shock of lightning passed down my 
conductor. On visiting the spot, I found the 
spiral wire fused, and the lower part of the sul- 
phur changed into a powder as white as snow, 
and my receiver full of hydrogen. I have named 
this new substance Thiogen: its specific gravity 
is 1.707. It has a great affinity for hydrogen, 
and converts muriatic acid into chlorine. It 
converts oil and fat into carbon in quite a new 
state, the carbon being white, soft, and nearly 
transparent, after having lost its hydrogen. 
Thiogen decomposes phosphorus by depriving 
it of hydrogen; the remaining part is a new 
and very inflammable gas, the colour of chlorine.” 


Kinross.—The expensive works that have been 
proceeding for some years back at the outlet of 
Loch Leven are now finished. A great drain- 
age of land has been effected, and an additional 
supply of water procured for the mills during 
the dry summer months. The height of the 
Loch being considerably reduced, it was feared 
at one time that the small island containing 
Loch Leven Castle, in which Queen Mary was 
imprisoned, would be joined to the main land 
by the subsiding of the water, and would lose 
its classic associations by becoming a suburb of 
Kinross. We are glad, however, to assure our 
readers that this is not the case. The appear- 
ance of the island, by being raised higher out 
of the Loch than before, is much improve, 
while the dark and massy ruins of the castle still 
frown over the silvery waters of the lake as in 
days of yore.—Caledonian Mercury. 

An Old Story—so many persons will say, after 
reading the following ; but, in truth, fresh gene- 
rations spring up every day, to whom it will be 
new, and for their benefit we quote it:—“ To 
make up for my long silence, and to make 
up a long letter, I will string another old 
story, which I have just heard, to this. General 
Wade was at a low gaming-house, and had a 
very fine snuff-box, which on a sudden he 
missed. Everybody denied having taken it: 


+ See Atheneum for 1831, p. 625. 
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he insisted on searching the company: he did: 
there remained only one man, who had stood 
behind him, but refused to be searched, unless 
the General would go into another room alone 
with him: there the man told him, that he was 
born a gentleman, was reduced, and lived by 
what little bets he could pick up there, and by 
fragments which the waiters sometimes gave 
him. ‘At this moment I have half a fowl in 
my pocket ; I was afraid of being exposed—here 
itis! Now, Sir, you may search me.’ Wade 
was so struck, that he gave the man a hundred 
ounds; and immediately the genius of gene- 
rosity, whose province is almost a sinecure, was 
very glad of the opportunity of making him find 
his own snuff-box, or another very like it, in his 
own pocket again.” —Horace Walpole’s Letters. 


Maxims of Kai Kéoos.—‘‘ The best of things 
is counsel ; the most excellent, health ; the most 
complete, security; the most delicious, wealth ; 
the most precious, religion; and the purest, 
justice.” He was also accustomed to say “ Ac- 
tions are the fruit of thought.”—Mirkhond’s Per- 
sid. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. Winds. | Wien. 








W.XMon. | Max. Min. Noon. 





Thurs.20| 74 49 | 29.78 S.W. | Cloudy, 
Fri. 21) 74 55 Stat. N.W. Clear. 
Sat. 22) 63 52 29.40 |S.W.toW.| Cloudy. 
Sun. 23, 68 48 29.25 S.W. Showers. 
Mon. 24 61 43 29.30 W.toS.W. Ditto. 
Tues. 25) 80 43 29.50 S.W.toN. Clear. 
Wed. 26 73 50 29.45 |N.E.toSE. Showers. 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrus, Cirrostratus, Cumulus» 
Nimbus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 64.5°. Greatest vari- 
ation, 23°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.635. 

Nights fair, excepting Saturday and Wednesday; 
mornings fairexcepting Sunday and Wednesday. Thun- 
der, p.m.on Monday. 

Day di d on Wed 
July 25. 

*,* The degrees of temperature are ascertained from 
aself-registering thermometer, suspended at an eleva- 
tion of about 12 feet, and facing the north. On com- 
paring the max. tem., as registered in the Atheneum 
tables, with others taken at a distance from town, we 
find there is a considerable difference: e. g., a corres- 
pondent, informs us that at Chelmsford, the highest 
temperature on May 4, 5, 15, 16, 17, was 78, 70, 79, 
80, Sl respectively, making an average minus of 15° 
on the day, at Chelmsford. We should be glad to know 
from our correspondent the max. tem. on the said days 
of last year. The Atheneum has registered it 53, 62, 
58, 58, 53, and in the year preceding, 68, 62, 67, 65,68, 
—the thermometer being in the very same situation as 
now. These numbers bear some relative proportion, 
which is not observable in our tables for the last two 
months, nor in any journal in the vicinity of London, 
owing to almost unprecedentedly rapid changes in the 
atmosphere, which are seldom or never experienced, 
to such a degree, at places bordering on the ocean. 





lay, 2min. No Night till 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Memoir of the Rev. John Adam, late Missionary at 
Calcutta. 

Sketches of the Domestic Manners and Social Con- 
dition of the White, Coloured, and Negro Population 
of the West Indies, by Mrs. Carmichael. 

Letters on the Divine Origin and Authority of the 
Holy Scriptures, by the Rev. James Carlile, of Dublin. 

The Dream, and other Poems, by Mrs. Lenox 
Conyngham. 

Cornelius Agrippa, a Romance of the 16th Century. 





Just published.—Domesticated Animals, with En- 
gravings, small 8vo. 3s. 6¢.—Three Weeks in Palestine, 
with Views, small 8vo. 2s. 6¢.—Little Library; French 
History briefly Told, 34 wood-cuts, 4s.— Botanical Geo- 
graphy, fc. 3s. 6d.— Rev. H. S. Plumptre’s Lectures on 
the Prodigal Son, 12mo. 4s.—The Peep of Day, 18mo. 
2s. 6d.—Vauchan’s Sermons, 8vo. 10s. 6d. — The 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols. royal 18mo. 5s. each.— 
Cruikshank’s Sketch Book, 2s. 6d.—Hughes’s Direc- 
tions for Drawing Wills, 12mo. 12s.—Rev. H. Hughes’s 
Sermons, 12mo. 5s.—History of Priestcraft, by W. 
Howitt, 5s.—History of the Middle and Working 
Classes, 8s.—Hodges’s Narrative of the Expedition to 
Portugal in 1832, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s.—The Phedo of 
Plato, edited by Houllbaum, 8vo. 6s.—Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia, Vol. 44, (Nicolas’s Chronology of History,) 6s. 
—Brett’s Principles of Astronomy, Part 2, 8vo, 10s.— 
Millar on Typhus Fever, 8vo. 5s.—Valpy’s Shakspeare, 
Vol. 9, 5s.—Valpy’s Classical Library, Vol. 43, (Cicero, 
Vol. 2,) 4s. 6d. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


GRESHAM COLLEGE. 


HE COMMEMORATION of the 
FOUNDER will be held on Thursday, July 4, when the 
GRESHAM PRIZE MEDAL, awarded for the best Composition 
in Sacred Vocal Music, will be agree to the successful Can- 
didate. The Performance of the Anthem will take place in 
HABERDASHERS’ HALL, at Three o’Clock ; and will be fol- 
lowed by the DIES IRA, TUBA MIRUM, RECORDARE, 
SANCTUS, and BENEDICTUS, from MOZART’S REQUIEM, 
with Orchestral Accompaniments.—The Seconp Part will in- 
clude a Selection of GLEES and MADRIGALS, chietly by Au- 
thors who were cotemporary with Sir Thomas Gresham.—The 
Musical arrangements will be under the superintendence of 
W. HORSLEY, Esq. Mus. Bac., V. NOVELLO, Esq., and 
E. HAWKINS, Esq. 
The Subscribers may obtain their Tickets on application to 
Mr. J. A. Novello, 67, Frith-street, Soho, who is authorized to 
receive the subscriptions, 





Just published, price is. _ 

A Sermon preached at the Parish Church of 
St. Helen, Bishopsgate, at the Commemoration of Sir Thomas 
Gresham. By the Rev. W. M. Blencowe, M.A. 

Rivingtons ; Smith and Elder; F, G. Moon. 
p Just published, price 1s, 

A brief Memoir of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
with an Abstract of his Will, and of the Act of Parliament for 
the Foundation and Government of Gresham College. 

Just published, in demy 12mo. gates 1s. sewed, and illustrated 
with Plates, 

Historical and Antiquarian Notices of Crosby 
Hall. By E. 1. Carlos, one of the Committee for the Preservation 
of the Structure. 


HE Twenty-ninth Annual Exhibition of the 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, Patt 
Matt East, WILL CLOSE on Saturday next, July 6.—Open 

from 9 till dusk.—Adamittance, Is.; Catalogue, 6d. 
a K. HILLS, See. 


c 7 : 

ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 

SCIENCE and WORKS of ART, LOWTHER ARCADE, 

and ADELAIDE-STREET, WEST STRAND. Open from Ten 
o’Clock in the Morning. 

Steam Gun discharging a Volley of Seventy Balls in Four Se- 
couds—Steam Boat Models propelled on Water by Paddle-wheels 
—Steam Engine Models in motion—Model of a Carriage moving 
with great rapidity—an q weer showing a brilliant Combustion 
of the hardest Steel—a Magnet producing a Spark capable of 
igniting Gunpowder—an Electro-Magnet sustaining upwards of 
400 pounds weight—Exemplification of a Plan for preventing 
Ships foundering at Sea—Model of an Oven in daily operation, 
showing the plan by which, during the process of baking bread, 
a spirituous Fiquia is obtained—an Apparatus daily exhibiting the 
cooking of Meat by Gas—a Mouse in a Diving Bell—an Air 
Balloon—Antediluvian Fossil Organic Remains—Pictures by the 
Old Masters, including some splendid productions of Murillo— 
Sculpture—Sell-acting Musical Instraments—with numerous 

- 











other interesting objects, 

Mr. JOHN MARTIN’S most celebrated Picture of ‘ The Fall 
of Nineveh,’ with several other of his Pictures and his splendid 
Engravings, being no longer separately exhibited, constitute a 
highly valuable addition to the numerous other Objects of Interest 
and Amusement deposited in this most attractive Gallery. 

Great Solar and Oxry-Hydrogen Microscopes, magnifyi 
Aninalcule ina Drop of Water more than 100,000 tir 
exhibiting numerous other wonders in the Animal and V 
World; with a variety of other interesting and amusing Optical 
Apparatus: together with a Diorama of the ‘ Wreckers off 
‘alais,’ from the celebrated Pai ¢ by C. STANFIELD, R.A, 


Admission—To the Gallery, 1s., logues, 1s.—To the Micro- 
scopes and Diorama, Is., Catalogues, gratis. 

*,* The Proprietors, whilst they invite the co-operation of 
the Inventor and of the Patron of the Arts and Sciences, have 
to acknowledge the Presentation and Deposit of numerous highly 
valuable Models and Works of Art.—All Deposits preset ved with 
the greatest care, and restored whenever required. 


RIVATE EXHIBITION 


oF 
DRAWINGS by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A, 
At MOON, BOYS, and GRAVUS, 6, Pall Mall, 
WILL CLOSE ON THE 6th OF JULY, 
Until which day the Nobility and Gentry may obtain cards of free 
admission at the uudermentioned Printsellers; 
Colnaghi, Son, aud Co, ......Pall Mail East. 
Molteno and Graves.. +20, Pall Mall, 
Ackermann and © 96, Strand. 
W. B. Tiffin.... 
























+. Browulow-street, Holborn, 
--Rathbone-place. 
--King-street, Covent-garden, 
--Gracechurch-street. 
+-Cornhill. 

Cornhill, 
seeeeeeeee Phreadneedie-street. 

The above splendid Drawings were expressly made for Mr. 
Turner’s Work of * Views in England and Wales,’ and for the 
New Edition of the ‘ Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott.’ 


SOLAR MICROSCOPE SUPERSEDED. 
Stanley's Rooms, No. 21, Old Bond Street. 
XHIBITION of a Magnificent 4 YDRO- 
OXYGEN MICROSCOPE, rivailing in its effects, the most 
brilliant Solar Light. By this splendid Instrament is shown, 
amongst many beautiful and interesting objects, a DROP of 
WATER magnified 800,000 Times, and occupying a surface of 
132 Square Feet, in which are seen thousands of Living Crea- 
tures; producing a grand and interesting spectacle of the 
Wonders of the Microscopic World. With various other inter- 
esting Optical [nstraments, 
This lustrament has been made under the direction of Mr, 
Cooper, and of Mr. Cary, Optician, 181, Straud, 
Hours of Exhibition, from 12 till 5. Admittance, 1s, 


FINE ARTS. 
wes SYSTEM of PAINTING, totally 


different from the present practice of Oil or Water 
Colours, ¢ ining the ad s of both with wonderful faci- 
lity of execution.—Printed particulars may be had of Messrs. 
Ackermann, Strand ; Fuller, Rathbone-place ; and Mr. Newman, 
Soho-square; or at the Teacher’s Resid 33, N jan-street 
Osford-street, between the hours of two and five. 























Sale bp Aluction. 7 


Mr. EDWARD FOSTER has the honour very respectfully to 
a the Nobility and Connoisseurs, he will SELL BY 
AUCTION, at his GALLERY, 54, PALL MALL, on SATUR- 
DAY, 6th JULY, at 12, _ 

HE SUPERB COLLECTION of PIC- 
TURES of CHARLES O’NEIL, Esq. (removed from his 

Residence,) rich in the Works of the most celebrated Fiemish 

and Dutch Masters, &c., surpassing in Specimens of the Italian 

and Spanish Schools, from the Collections of her Majesty the 

Queen of Naples, the Marquis of Saint Jago, Lucien Bonaparte, 

Count de Freire, Wilson, Bishop of Bristol, Lord Radstock, 

Baron de Bode, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Walker, the Harring- 

ton Gallery, Mr. Baily, Mr. Turner, Van Roos, of Amsterdam, 

Van Spiers, &c. &c.—The Public will be admitted to examine the 

Collection three os prior to the Sale ; antecedent to which the 

Nobility and Connoisseurs will be invited to a private view.— 

Catalogues may be bad, at Is. each, at Garraway’s Coffee-house, 

City ; of Messrs. Winstanley, Auctioneers, Liverpool and Man- 

chester ; and at Mr. Foster’s Offices, 14, Greek-street, Soho- 

square, and 54, Pall Mall. 
ERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON PARK.— 

The PUMP ROOM is NOW OPEN for the Season.—The 
efficacy of the Mineral Waters of this Establishment, in many 
obstinate Chronic Diseases, has been fully established under the 
observations of many emivent Physicians. Satisfactory Testimo- 
nials will found in the Prospectus. ot Mineral Waters: 

Carlsbad and Ems. Cold ditto: Spa, Pyrmont, Eger, Marienbad. 

Pulna, Seltzer, &c. London Agents for the sale of the Cold 

Waters, Messrs. Geo. Waugh and Company, Chemists to the King, 

177, Regent-street; Mr. H. Lucas, Chemist, 63, Cheapside; and 
Ir. J. Marriner, Chemist, 93, Cheapside, any of whom will fur- 

nish the Prospectus gratis. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ies ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
ndon. 

The ‘Premiums of this Office are lower than any offered to 
the Public, as the subjoined specimens will show, both for short 
terms and the whole period of Life. 

Annual Premiums required is Assurance of £100. on a select 
ife. 








AGE. ONE YEAR. SEVEN YEARS. WHOLE LIFE. 
20 0 15 It 017 3 il 8 
30 : 2.8 1 3 6 222 
40 19 1 1 ot 217 0 


50 116 5 ce a 4 9 8 
Assurers may contract, at the time of taking out their Policies, 
to pay their Premiums in any way most suitable to their circum- 
stances and convenience, 4 
Officers in the Army and Navy when in active service, Persons 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are going 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Rates. 
rospectuses and all necessary information may be obtained at 
yt ws ones 
roposals can ass aily. 
- si MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 


ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Wension-giom, Lenten, 


George Arbuthnot, Esq. Chairman. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
John Barrow, Esq. F.R.S. Sir T. F. Fremantle, Bart. 
Samuel Bosanquet, Esq. F.R.S. M.P, 
Col, W. Bodycott Davis James Halford, Esq. 
w. Keith Douglas, Esq.| Captain Henry Kater, F.R.S. 
«RS. Peter Reierson, Esq. 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Hyde | Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
East, Bart. P, Maxwell Stewart, Esq. M.P. 
Neil Benj. Edmonstone, Esq.| Sir William Young, Bart. 
F.R.S. 
Auditors. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq.—James W. Bosanquet, Esq.— 
Samuel Gregson, Esq. 
Physician—James Bartlet, M.D, 
Resident Secretary—W alter Cosser, Esq. 
Actuary—Nicholas Grut, Esq. 





All persons assured in this Office are permitted to pass and re- 
pass, in time of peace, from any part of Europe to another, by 
Sea or Land, without payment of additional Premium, or for- 
feiture of Policy. S 

The Assured participate in four-fifths of the estimated Profits 
septennially. 

joiders of Policies are entitled to attend and vote at all General 
Meetings. 





SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 
The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 
£5000. which had been in force for seven complete years, to 
the 31st December, 1831, viz. 


1 : 
Age when Assured, mee ~~ ‘ane 





Date of Policy. 





Zist December, 1824 co © oo £281 010 

.. Ditto ’.. 1 18 oe (|: 888 19 8 

« Ditto .. ee 20 oe | 4u4lt 8 

+ Ditto .. oe 25 oe 424.15 10 

- Ditto .. « 30 43315 0 

+ Ditto .. oe BS oe 447 10 0 

+ Ditto .. oe 40 oe 477 18 4 

+ Ditto .. oe 45 oe 51210 0 

-- Ditto .. oe 50 oe 571 5 0 
Proportionate sums were also appropriated to Policies which 


have subsisted for less than seven years, and will be payable jn 
the event of death, after seven annual payments. 

This day is published, in 8vo. elegantly got “up, with gilt edges, 

rice only 1s. 6d, 

THE ORIGINAL LEGEND OF 

ER FREISCHUTZ; or, the FREE SHOT. 

Translated from the German of A. APEL. 
Just ready, and to be had, price 1. 5s. : 

A Model of the Horse, in Plaster of Paris, 
showing the Anatomy of the different Layers and Muscles. 

The Original one has been imported from any, and re- 
modelled at the request of many admirers and eminent Gentle- 
men, BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED, by one of the first-rate Artists in 
this country. 4 ust received, " 

A great variety of Foreign Works on the 
Fine Arts, consisting of Engravings and Lithographic Prints of 
the most interesting nature, from the Ancient and Modern 
Masters on the Continent ; amongst them will be found the most 
magniticent SPE .NS of GERMAN LITHOGRAPHY, which 
will be well worthy the attention of the Nobility and the Public 
io general. 

x Schloss, Foreign and English Book and Printseller, 109, 
Strand, opposite Exeter Hall. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 














° . . 
HE Editorship of the ‘REPERTORY of 
PATENT INVENTIONS?’ has been TRANSFERRED to the 
hands of a Gentleman of scientific attainments, especially con- 
versant with the leading and prominent subject of the Work. 
The Proprietorship has also been changed ; and it is intended to 
adopt such measures for conducting the Work in future as shall 
give it aclaim to the notice of the learned, the scientific, and 
the manufacturer, 
Communications are respectfully solicited, and may be 
— to the care of Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers'- - 
pall-court. 








Dedicate:, by permission, * oo —— Highness the Princess 


SSEX’S NE wo ‘DR AWING 
WRITING SLATE, for the Instruction of Youth. 

** Complete in all its parts, and obvious for its utility in guiding 
the hand, and preparing it for more efficient practice, this ele- 
gant little article cannot fail of fiuding a place on the table of 
every family where early np pamaaes united with amusement, is 
carried on.” —Literary Gazetle 

** This isan invention of gre at utility, and calculated materially 
to assist the progress of the young student, as well as io aflord 
much ———— to the youthful mind. Court Journal. 

e designs, we should o ve, have been selected with 
oumeame care, so as to be in true taste; and are chiefly made 
from the sketches of the most celebrated artists.’—The Town. 

“* The tracing glass is of a superior quality, and better adapted 
for writing or drawing, and the engravings are finished off in a 
style which speaks for itseif....A better present, combining in- 
struction with amusement, could not be devised.””—Sunday Times. 

“ The engravings are executed in a very superior style by an 
excellent artist. The number of plates contain some ve va J 
specimens of the diferent kinds of writing; the remainder are 
admirable drawings of trees, animals, landscapes, and parts of 
the human body, ail of which are bveautifully lithographed, and 
are faithiul copi rom first-rate pictures.””—Cambridge Chron. 

London: Published by A. Essex, 35, Northampton-street 5 sold 
retail at Stationers, Fancy Repositories, &c. &c.—Price Ss, 

r 
TROPOLITAN, 


HE ME 
For JULY 


1, 
Edited by Captain MARRY AT, R.N. C.B. 
Will contain the following Articles, from’ the pens of the most 
celebrated Writers of the day :— 
Taxation, the Source of Poverty and Crime—The Spanish 
Barber—The Orizinal—Clavering’s Aut »biography—Chit-Chat— 
Owenites—Is it Time !—Heroine of the Tyroli—Peter Simple ; 


&c. kc. 
THe NEW MONTHL x MAGAZINE, 
Fdited by FL BL Ww ER, Esq. 


Contains, among other Papers, the Politic an, No. 16—The Go- 
vernment Measure relative to the Bank Charter—Curious Lette or 
from M. Sismondi on the Slave Question—L: Blessing 
Journal of Conversations with Lord Byron, No. 9—The P rogress 
of Music dusing the Present Century—How to Travel—The late 
Harricane—Account of the Thugs, a singular Tribe of Robbers 
in India—Perron Path, a Tale—Romaic Poetry—View of the 
Character of Goethe—The Coldstream Guards—Commentary on 
Men and Things, &c. 


il. 
THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
aud NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, 


and 




















Saunders and Otley, C mnduit- street. 














Contains, among other interesting Papers, The West India 
Question, as connected with our Naval Superioritv—The Crisis 
of Waterloo, by an Eve-Witness (Major Gawler), illustrated by 
a Lithographic Plan—Reply to Major Gawler on his ¢ Crisis of 
Waterloo,’ by Lieut.-Gen, Sir Hussey Vivian—Narrative of Capt. 
Ross’s First Voyage of Discovery, by an Officer employed (con 
cluded)—On Steam Navigation ( «luded)—Napoleon and the 
Pe —Kevised Movements of Cavalry (conciuded )— Military 
iments of Germany—On the Point Blank range of 
e—Fsprit de Corps—Memoir of the Services of the late 
Major-General Sir John Malcoim, G.C.B.; also of the late Vice- 
Admiral Sir E. J. Foote, K.C.B.—Correspondence from the Prin- 
cipal Ports and Stations—General Correspoudence—Letters from 
Oporto—Debate in the House of Commons on the Petition for 
the Expuision from the House of Capt. Sir Thomas Troubridge, 

jart., R.N.; also a Copy of the Petition presente Promotions 
and Appointments—Births, Marriages, Obituary, &c. 

Published for H. Colburn by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 

street; and sold by all Booksellers. 


TP\ALI’S EDINBURGH MAGAZIN n, No. 
XVL., for JULY, 1533, 

Containing, 1. The € risis, or the Collision between the House 
id the House of Tories—2. Diary of an M.P.—3. The 
ap—4. Letters of Horace Walpole—5. Turkey and its 
Resources—6. Junius Redivivas on the House of ng ole 
Melodies of the Proverbs—8. Spring Thoughts on Wooing— 
The Sleeping Child—i0. Honesty the best Policy, or De core 
ciation at a Discount—il. The Prospects of Britain—12. Ou 
Periodical Literature—15. History of Europe during the French 
Revolution—14. Piteairu’s Scottish Criminal Trials—15. Tait’s 
lace Book—16. Hymu to the Daylight—17. Corn Laws, 
tifying Shower Failacy’—18. Literary Re gister—19. 
Political Register—20. Richmond the § 

London; 


































Edinburgh: William Tait; Si mpkin endl Marshall, 
and John Cumming, "ube 


day is published, 

HE IMPE RI. AL MAG ZINE, for Juy, 
No. 31, Second Series, price 1s., co ning a Port: ait pt 
Memoir of the late Rev. Geo. Burder— E-sav on the Nature 
and Advantages of the Study of Physies—A Critical Inquiry into 
the Meaning of the Scriptural Expression, * Fountains of the 
great Deep *—Lines on a Fossil Nautilus,—Reviews of Herschel 
on Astronomy—Morris’s Biographical — of Rev. 

Robert oNet on the Geologies, &c. &c. 

The National Portrait Gallery, Part 51, con- 
taininz—The Earl of Shaftesbury —The Right Rev. Daniel W ilson, 
D.D. Bishop of Caleutta—and the Right Hon, Edmund Burke. 
Imperial vo. 2s. 6d.; India proofs, 4s. 

The New Kadition of National Portrait Gal- 
lerv, Part 2, containing Earl Grey—the late Lord Kenyon—and 
Lord Alan Gardner, Adualsal of the — Imperial 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

History of Lancashire, Part 29. Continuation 
of the History of the Rise and Progress of the Cotton meneinetery. 

August Ist will be published, price 2s. Part 7 

Westmorland, Cumberland, eho, and 

Northumberland ; containing Views of 
uttermere Lake, &c. Appleby. 
wdore Cataract, Leven’s Hall. 















Scale Force, Valley of Troutbeck. 
Rossth waite, Berereie. Stickle Tarn, 
ry Son, and Co, Londen 





is day is published, 
LACKW oop" S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No. CCX, for JULY, 1833. 

Contents: 1. Memoir of Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Henr 
Blackwood, Bart. K.C.B., K.G.H.—2. Edmund Burke, Part If, 
—3. Nights at Mess, Chap. als —4. , Prussia, or the Progress of 
"s Loz, Chap. XXIL.—, State 
ns of Life, by Mrs. Hemans, 
. Burial of an unt sc hil in the Forests—8. Song, 
by Lady E.S. Wortle y—9. The Greek Anthology, No. If. 

Printed for William Biackwoc: d, Edinburgh; and ‘T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


TRHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
published on the ist of JULY, contains a very curious 
and humorous Account of the Sporis of the Bear Gardens temp. 
Charles I1.—Visit to Antwerp at the Capitulaiion—Essays on Nor- 
man Architecture, and on the Early English Drama—On the 
Arrangement of County Histories—History ef the Greek Church, 
Sohc Original Literary Correspondence of J. C. Walker, Esq., 
With Reviews of Twenty-five New Works, Literary oe 
Lor 
















Se. Sc 
Sulineoee ws, and Obituary, containing Memoirs of 
Gatbier, Sir George Airey, Admiral Sir W. C. Fahie, Rev. 
Rowland Hill, ‘Dr. Babington, Ww. Morgan, Exq., F. RS.5 and 
several other distinguished Characters recently deceased, 
Price Two Shillings. 
Published by Joha Harris, St. Paul’s ere vm 


On the First of JULY, price ts. 6d. 


HE MONTHLY RE POSTTORY. 
Edited by W. J. FOX, 

Contents: 1.On Public Opinion, as shown by the Petitions | 
presented to Parliament during the Preseut Session—2. 
and Hesper—3. Rule Britannia—4. On the Minister 
Negro Emanc ipation—5. Autobiozraphy of Pel. Verjuice, Chap. 
IL, * My First Play’—6. The Dumb Orphan of the Prison of 
Santa Margherita—7. History of Priestcraft—s. On Femaie Edu- 
cation and Occupations—9. The French Revolution—10. New 
Publications. 














a 





Charles Fox, Paternoster-row. 
NEW ease ve paid ds. ETOnNC! ALs, 


TSE. AMERICA N ‘QU "ARTERLY RE- 
EW, No. 26, ag 


Contents: 1. Froissart and his Times 
States— 3. Morell’s Voyages—4. Fortification and Sieges--5. 
Dunglisson’s Physiology—6. Life of Sir Hamphrey Davy—7. Negro 

Slavery—s. Stuart’s North America—9. The Rise aud Progress of 
the English Commouwealth, 

The American Monthly Review, for June, 
price 2s. 6d. 

*,* This Work may now be had from the commencement, in | 
3 volumes, at 15s. each, in cloth; or any separate Numbers. 

American Annals of Education, for January, 
February, March, and April, 1833, at 2s. each, 

The American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, for May. 

O. Rich, 12, 


DR. ME Y PRICK’ S SPLENDID MILITARY W ORK, 

On sale, by the new Proprietor, at the reduced price of Eight } 
Guineas and a Half, originally published at Twenty Guineas, 
entitied, 

EYRICK’S CRITICAL INQUIRY into 
ANCIENT ARMS and ARMOUR, as they existed in 

Europe, but —- c ularly. in England, from the Norman Con- 
quest, with a COMPLETE GLOSSARY of MILITARY TERMS 
of the MIDDLE AGES, embellished with Seventy briiliautiy- 
coloured Plates, and ‘Twenty-six Capitals richly iliumin.ted in 
silver and gold, to represent the Armour,Weapons, and Pageants 
of the various interesting periods of chivalrous times, and form- 
ing the most admirable illustration of History, Poetry, and Ko- 
mance that has ever been published, 3 vols. "folio, half-bound 
morocco, uncet. 

*,4* As but few copies remain on hand, and the price being 
so extremely reduced as to render an immediate demand for the 
whole ee orders should be promptly given. 

London : To be had of J. Dowding, 82, Newgate-street, and 
all othe t Booksellers, 


NEW wor) JUST PUBLISHED. 
Volume the Third of 
IR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY, 
Uniform with the Waverley Novels, 
Volume the First appeared on Ist May. 
Volume the Second, on Ist June. 
Each Volume rag ge with Engravings from Designs by 
J. TURNER, Esq. R.A. 
Volume the Fourth will appear on Ist August. 
Volume the Fifth, on Ist September; with 


Turner’s splendid View of Dryburgh Abbey, (the Burial Place of 
Sir Walter Scott.) 


Volume the Sixth, which will contain ‘The | 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ on ee Outeter. | 


VOLUME XXX. 
New Issue of the N 
ley Nove Is. 
Waverley Novels. 
to XLVIIL., done up uniform. 







. Army of the United 





» Red Lion-square. 














OF THE 
‘ew Edition of the Waver- 


i. 
New Edition. Vols. I. 


Continuation of Tales and Romances; bring- 
ing down the Waverley Novels in 8ve,. 12mo. and 18mo,, in- 
cluding the last Works of the Author; aiso ail the Notes and 
Introductions to the New Edition. 


Hall’s Fragments of Voyages and Travels. 
Third and concluding Series. 


Stuart’s North America. 3rd edit. revised. 


: a . 
Delaware ; or, the Ruined Family. 38 vols. 
*** Delaware’ is a tale of much amusement and interest. We 
heartily commend it to ovr readers a8 a very pleasant and very 
clever work,” —Lilerary Gazette. | 
*** Delaware’ is an original novel, by an able man.”’—Spectator. 
** The story is well told, the c harae ters clearly unfolded, and 
the conclusion natural and satisfactory.” —Alheneum. 
* Delaware’ is a work of talent in every sense of the word. 
The plot is full of interest, the characters are sketched with 
vitality and vigour, and } ane is neat and flowing throughout.” 
ae Evening | 
‘adell, Edinburgh and Whittaker & Co. London, 


Improved editions, at very reduced prices, of the following 
SPLENDID PICTORIAL WORKS, 

HE COSTUME of the ORIGINAL IN. 

HABITANTS of the BRITISH ISLANDS.  Incladin 

the Ancestors of the Anglo-Saxons aud Anglo-Danes, from the 

earliest periods to the sixth century, in richly-colouved en. 

gravings, ay OM d with historical and deserip {ite lustrations 

MEYRICK and C.SMITI 

Folio, boards, teed from 3. 3s. to 1. Lis. Gd. "a roval folio 

edition, best paper, and finished in a very superior style, from 
6l. Gs. to 2. 10s. 








Also, in continuation, 

The Ancient Costume of Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the Seventh to the Sixteenth Century, represented 
ina muititude of richly-coloured engrasings, selected from rare 
spec imens in the possession of the Author, and accompanied with 
suitable descriptions and illustrations. By C. H. Smith, Folio, 
boards, reduced from 7/.7s8. to 3. 3s. 

London: Republished by the new Proprietor, J. Dowding, 
Newgate- street, and solid by all other Booksellers, 











Extremely cheap and interesting Works, in 
COUNTY HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY, 

By the Bankrapicy of the original Publishers, an opportunity 
has been afiorded the present Proprietor of purchasing the entire 
properiy in the following well-known Works upon such terms 
as to admit of his re publishing them, in ne ed editions, with 
superior plates, at one-third the original pric 

PPE SURREY, KEN‘, and SUSSEX 
TOURIST, or E Xct RSIONS ; comprising a brief Histo- 
rical Delineation of every ‘Town and Village, together with De- 
scriptions of the Residences of the Nobility and Gentry, Remains 
of Antiquity, and every other object of curiosity in the three 
counties; forming a complete guide for the traveller and tourist, 
illustrated with 144 beautiful plates. 3 vols. 12mo. boards, 15s, 
originally pablished at 2l. 5s.; 3 vols. 8vo. boards, 1. Is., origi- 
naily published at 3 Each County may me dana: separately, 
embellished with pastes -eight Plates, 12m. 5s. 5 7s 

*,* Similar Excursions through ESSEX, ‘SUFFOLK, NOR- 
FOL &c. &c. in improved editions, are nearly ready. 

Published by the new Proprictor, J. Dowding, Newgate-street, 
London, and to be had of all othe r Booksellers. 




















CONSTABLE’S ar i + ig hs OF rb i RATURE, SCIENCE, 
ND TH IN RTS. 

Just published, in “2 vols. with 4 ee Engravings, price 7s. 

HIPWRECKS and DISASTERS at SEA, 

By CYRUS REDDING, Esq. 
Forming Nos. 73 and 79 of * ¢ ‘onstable’s Miscellany.’ 
L ately published, in 2 vols. 

The Book of Butterflies, Moths, and Sphynxes; 
being Nos. 75 and 76 of the Miscellany. By Captain Thomas 
Brow ne, F.R.S. F. &e 

‘ This is a de lightfu work, with no fewer than ninety-six en- 
gravin coloured after nature; and, both by the style of its 
scientific descriptions and general arrangement, well calculated 
to convey ideas at once correct and popular of the habits and 
economy of the beautiful tribes of which it treats.”—Lit, Gazette, 

“ The engravings alone would be astonishingly cheap at the 
price of the volumes.””—Sunday Times. 
And, the 77th No. of the Miscellany, 

A Popular Guide to the Observation of 
Nature; showing the great Extent of Knowledge attainable by 
the Unaided Exercise of the Senses. By Rovert Mudie, Author 
of * The British Naturalist,’ &c. 

CONSTABLE'S 


Being intended for all ages as well as ranks, 
MISCELL: is printed in a style and form which combine at 
means of giving much matier in asmall space, with the 














once the 
requisites of great clearness aud facility. 

Every volume contains a Vignette Title-page ; and numerous 
other iilustrations, such as Maps, Portraits, &c. are occasionally 
Bie 








*h volume contains at least 320 pages, price 3s. 6d.; 
limited number be ing a on fine paper, with early impres- 
sions of the Plates, price 5. 
A Large Paper Edition is ; printed of some of the volumes, to 
range with Lardner’s Cyclopedia, &c. 
Descriptive Catalogues of this popular Library of Entertain- 
ment may be had of all Booksellers, 
Pubiished by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. London. 
WORKS ON THE FINE ARTS, 
At very reduced Prices. 
Just published (gratis), No. 2, for 18 
A CATALOGUE of BOOKS, chiefly BOOKS of PRINTS, and 
Works relating to ANTIQUITIES, TOPOGRAPHY, ARCHI- 
TECTURE, and the FINE ARTS, including some Articies of 
pow — nee, now on Sate at low Prices, by C. DAVIS, 
4, CoL No : treet (near the Bank), in which will be found, 
LBINUS’S ANATOMICAL TABLES, 
impe on folio, half russia, 32. 
BOY DELL’S ILLUSTRATIONSto 
SHAKSPEARE, sarang impressions, atlas folio, elegantly half- 
bound in russia, 102, 


LIBER VE RIT. ATES, S 3 vols. folio, the ori- 
sins edition, very scarce 

NASH’S BRIGHTON PAVILION, 26 
Engravings, exquisitely coloured, the complete Set, with the 
Etchings, very scarce, (published at 21/.) 71. 10s. = 

PERRY'S CONCHOLOGY, Plates beauti- 


fully coloured, a fine copy, in blue morocco, (published at 162. 16s. 
ia boards,) 44. 4s. 


SANDRAART’S ACADEMIA TODESCA, 
ols. in 2, folio, fine co, 6 
" tl TT’s ANTIQUITIES 














STUART and REVE 
of ~ THENS, edited by Kinnaird, 209 Plates, 4 vols. folio, new, 
in boards, (published at 154. 15s.) 8l. 8s 


BAILLIE’S (Capr.) WORKS, after Paint- 


ings and Drawines by the peng Masters, 107 Plates, folio, 


russia, (published at 260. 5s. Ss 
TOPOGRAPHICAL 


. 


BLOMEFIEL Ds. 
HISTORY of NORFOLK, 11 vols. royal 4to. large paper, Sl. 58+ 

TODD'S JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, 
3 vols. 4to. new, in boards, (published at 71. 7s.) 41. 10s. 

STAFFORD GALLERY , by ‘Tresham and 


Ottley, an ye — om copy, compleie in 68 Parts, (pub- 


lished a 
W.) SOUTHERN 





+ 10 
TU RNE i S (J. M. 
COAST of ENGLAND. 2 vols, ~~ compas in 16 Parts, a sub- 
scription copy, (published at 101.) 


WOOD'S RIVERS in WALES Illustrated, 
2 vols: imperial Ato, boards, s¢arce, (published at 16%+ 16s) St, 64 
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NEW NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 
In 3 vols, it SvO. 
o po Lt P HIN 


*+ It betrays genius of the highest order, and must become 
a permanent favourite.” —Globe. 


THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER. 
By the Author of ‘Sayings and Doings.’ 3 vols. 
3. 


EBEN ERSKINE;; or, Tue Travetrer. 
By the Author of ‘ Lawrie Todd,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ A capital novel ; its episodes are highiy amusing.”’—Atlas, 
“ The best work Mr. Galt has yet produced.”—Court Journal. 


DEL O A I NE. 
By the Author of ‘Caleb Williams.’ 3 vols. 28s. 6d. 
“ A tale of surpassing interest, in every respect worthy of the 
genius of Godwin,”—Scotsman. 


5. 
CONSTANCE; or, LIFE AS IT IS. 
By Mrs. A. T. Thomson, Author of the ‘ Lifeof Henry VIII.’ 3 vols. 
** Will be a favourite with all who enjoy and appreciate a pic- 
ture of real life.”"—Literary Gazette. 


Third edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. 
ZOHRAB THE HOSTAGE, 
By the Author of ‘ Hajji Baba.’ 

“The best novel that has appeared for many years past.”— 
Quarterly Review. 


7. 
New edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. 
THE CHAPERON. Edited by Lapy Dacre. 
Written with so much simplicity and such refined taste as to 
be perfectly delightful.” —Times, 
8. 
New edition, 3 vols, post 8vo. 
THE BUCCANEE R 
By the Author of ‘ Sketches of Irish Character.’ 
“The piot is various, complex, and abundant in action, and 
the interest is kept fully alive till the last moment.”—Times. 


9. 
THE SKETCH-BOOK OF FASHION. 
By the Author of ‘ Mothers and Daughters.’ 3 vols. 28s. 6d. 
“A true picture of refined life.””—Spectator. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn.) 
EXTREMELY CHEAP FRENCH WORKS NOW ON SALE 
At Dulau and Co.’s, 37, Soho-square. 
AYLE DICTIONNAIRE 
HISTORIQU E, 16 vols. 8vo. last and best edit. £6 6 0 
Art de Vérifier les Dates, 40 vols. 8vo. 14 0 0 
Sismondi Histoire des Francais, Vols. 
BB 1.cccccccccccccscccocccccccccccccccccscccsecscccen 6 6 O 
Collection complete des Mémoires 
relatifs & I’Histoire de France, depuis le Régne de 
Philippe Auguste, jusqu’au Commencement du XVile. 
siecle, (ere Serie,) publi¢e par Petitot, 52 vols. 8v0. 
Collection des Mémoires relatifs a 
PHistoire de France, depuis l’Avénement de Henri IV. 
jusqu’a la Paix de Paris, conclue en 1763, (2e. Serie,) 
publiée par Petitot, 79 VOIS. BVO..cccccecscscccccsccsee 22 0 0 
Collection des Chroniques Nationales, 
par Buchon, 49 Vols. 8VO...+.ceceeeeeereeeecseeeeeese 1313 0 
Notices et Extraits des MSS. de la 
Bibliotheque du Roi, 12 vols. 4to. calf........0eceeeee 








4140 


1212 0 





Published this day, price 10s. in boards, _ 
RINCIPLES of ASTRONOMY. 
y WILLIAM BRETT, M.A. 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Part U., containing PHYSICAL ASTRONOMY. 

Part l. (PLANE ASTRONOMY), may be had, price 10s. 
Cambridge: T. Stevenson; London: Longman and Co. 
UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF THE KING. 

OON, BOYS, and GRAVES, have the 

satisfaction to announce their intention of publishing a 
highly-finished Line Engraving, from a Picture of | 
GREENW icH PENSIONERS, 

Commemorating the Anniversary of the Battle of Trafalgar ; 
Painted by Mr. John Burnett, and to be engraved by him asa 
Companion to his Print of * Chelsea Pensioners reading the 
Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo,’ after D, Wilkie, R.A, 

The Picture will be exhibited at No.6, Pali Mall, until the 6th 
of July, where a Book is opened for Subscribers’ Names, of which 
a correct list will be kept, and the Impressions delivered in strict 
conformity. 

Price to Subscribers—Prints, 3/. 38.; Proofs, 6l. 6s.; India 
Proofs, 101. 10s.; before letters, 12/. 12s. 

June, 1833. 











New Burlington-street. 
Mr. Bentley has just published the tollowing 
NAVAL AND MILITARY WORKS, ETC, 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 18 Embellishments, handsomely bound, 
NARRATIVE OF THE CAMPAIGNS OF 


HE COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 
By Colonel MAC KINNON, 
* 4 work full of amusement, embodying a vast variety of his- 
torical information, matters of general interest, biography, inci- 
dents, anecdotes, &c.’’—Times. 


2. 
New edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. 
THE LIFE OF A SAILOR. 
By Captain Frederic Chamier, R.N. Px 
* Without exception the most avuimated, graphic, and life-like 
picture of maritime adventure that has ever yet been drawn.”’— 
Scotsman, 


3. 
TOURS IN UPPER INDIA. 
By Major Archer, late Aide-de-Camp to Lord Combermere. 
2 


vols. SVv0. 
“ This work will make its own popularity by the force of its 
real value.’’—Atlas. 


4. 
THE K IN G’S OW N. 
By the Author of ‘ The Naval Officer.’ 3 vols. 
“ An excellent novel.””— Edinburgh Review. 


5. 
TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 
By Capt. J. E. Alexander. 2 vols. 8vo., numerous Etchings, &c. 
** The author in his excursions traversed 16,000 miles. The 
result is one of the best travelling books we have seen.”—A(las. 


6. 
TWO YEARS AND A HALF IN THE 
AMERICAN NAVY. 
By E. C. Wines. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
** A book abounding with entertainment and information.”— 
Courier. 
And in a few days, oka 
CAPT. OWEN’S NARRATIVE OF VOYAGES 
UNDERTAKEN TO EXPLORE THE SHORES OF 
AFRICA, ARABIA, and MADAGASCAR, 
By command of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
2 vols, 8vo. numerous Plates, Maps, Xc. 








NEW BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL WORKS, &c. 
Just published, by Richard Bentley, New Burlingion-street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn, ) 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 


N RS. INCHBALD’S MEMOIRS 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


2. 
A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF LONDON, 
: _ By the Hon. RICHARD RUSH, 
Late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pienipotentiary from the 
Jnited States, In 8vo. price 14s. 
“A remarkable work, aud one which is interesting to every 
Engishman.”—Morning Herald. 


New and cheaper Edition, with all the Plates of the former im- 
e pression, in 2 vols, post svo, 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 
By the Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo.’ 
“* Every species of ‘ wild sport’ peculiar to the British Isles is 
here inimitably described.”"— United Service Journal, 


4. 
The FOURTH and FIFTH VOLUMES of the TRANSLATION of 
MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS. 
“The gossip of the Duchess is always delightful ; this work is 
full of interesting matier.”—Alheneum, 
And in a few days. 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 
By the Author of * Pelham,’ ‘ Eagene A ram,’ &c. 2 vols. post @vo. 


HIGHLY-ATTRACTIVE WORKS CONNECTED WITH THE 
FINE ARTS, 





On Sale by the new Proprietor at greatly reduced prices. 
The following admired Works, which, owing to the failure of 
the original Proprietors, have, by an extensive purchase of the 
whole stock and plates, become the sole property of the present 
possessor, are, with a view of realizing, by a prompt and ex- 
tensive sale, a more immediate return of the required outlay, 


offered at the present reduction. 
THE STAFFORD GALLERY; 
comprising nearly 300 beautiful and highly-finished Eteh- 
in embracing Specimens of ail the Pictures in that truly mag- 
niticent Collection, accompanied with Historical aud Biographical 
Notices, in English and French, to each. By Mr. YOUNG, 
2 vols. royal 4to. half-bound, reduced trom 64, to 2/. 12s, 6d. ; 
folio, proofs on ludia paper, trom 10/. to 41. 4s. 

The Angerstein, or National Gallery; com- 
prising 41 full-sized beautiful Specimens of the invaluable Pic- 
tures forming this most distinguished Collection, etched in a 
very superior style, and accompanied with Biographical and 
Historical Notices to cach. By Mr. Young. Royal 4to. reduced 
from 4/. 4s. to 1d. 15s.; folio, proofs ou India paper, from 7/, 
to 3. 5s. 

The Grosvenor Gallery; comprising 143 
beautifully etched Specimens, embracing every Pictare in this 
renowned Coilection, with appropriate descriptions. By Mr. 
Young. Royal 4to. hali-bound, reduced from 2d. 10s. to 1d, 45.5 
folio, proofs on ludia paper, from 5/. to 2d. 

The Miles’s Gallery; comprising 143 beau- 
tifally etched Specimens, embracing every Picture in this very 
costly Collection, with Description to each. By Mr. Young. 
Royal 4to. haif-vound, redaced from 2/. 10s. to 1, 4s. 

The Leicester Gallery; consisting chiefly of 
Native British Artists, comprising 60 very finely-etched Speci 
mens, including every Picture in this distinguished Collection, 
accompanied with Descriptions, By Mr. Young. Royal 4to. 
half-bound, reduced from 2/, 10s. to 1. 6s. : 

London: Sold by the new Proprietor, J. Dowding, Newgate- 
street; and to be had of ali other Booksellers. 











RODGERS’S NEW SYSTEM OF CONTRACTS. 


J. RODGERS, TAILOR, &c., 5, CITY ROAD, (a few doors from Fins 


bury-square,) most respectfully submits for 


de. the Inspection of the NOBILITY and GENTRY, but more particularly the FASHIONABLE WORLD, the following NEW AND ADVANTAGEOUS 
SYSTEM OF CONTRACTS, which is founded on the most Equitable Principles, and can with confidence be recommended to the ‘ ECONOMIST,’ as possessing 


so superior and ‘ decided advantages’ over every other plan or scale that has hithe 
- RODGERS’S ‘ MATHEMATICAL SYSTEM OF C TTING?’ is founded upon the 


and scr 





the decided approval of many of the first t 
TYLE. ” . 


TABLE OF CONTRACTS. 


rto claimed the attention of the Public. : 
most correct and perfect principles of MATHEMATICS, (and has obtained 
ing Critics in the Trade,) ensures fitting the human shape in the most GRACEFUL AND ELEGANT 













































































Number of Suits Price of each | Amount per |. Time when Allowance Amount per — Suits allowed 
per Year, © The Geutites of each, Suit i kept. | Year ifkept. (Switgare to be) for se returned’ hand. | 
. £.s. do | £5. d. £. 5s. dv | £. 5. de | | 
Two Suits ..... SUPERFINE (coloured)... 480 | 816 0 | | omo!| 7M 0 | One 
Ditto .... Extra ditto (ditto) oe 5 5 0 | 1010 © | Every Six; 015 0 9 0 0 do. 
Two Suits ..... SUPERFINE (if Blue or Black) 550 1010 0 Months. | O11 0 | 9 8 O | One | 
Ditto .... Extra ditto (ditto) sosesecsececasscorscs © O ® | zoo] |} 018 ¥0 |} 1010 0 | do. | 
Three Suits --| SUPERFINE (colonred)........scececcecceceeeees]| 4 60 | 1218 0 | | 016 0 | 10 100 Two | 
Ditto ............| Extra ditto DD  ctheiegccenaene 5 20 15 6 0 | Every Four! 100 | 12 6 O | do. | 
Three Suits ........| SUPERFINE (if Blue or Black) ......... 5 2 0 | 15 6 0 | Months. | 016 0 | 1218 0 ‘Two 
Ditto ............] Extra ditto (ditto) EEE Ee 17 8 0 | | £8 i BO) ef 
Four Suits..........| SUPERFINE (coloured)..........cecceceeececeees 440 1616 0 | O18 0 | 18 4 °0 Two 
Ditto ....... Extra ditto ST aamuanandences 419 0 1916 0 Every Three) 1 3 0 | 15 4 0 do. | 
Four Suits..... SUPERFINE (if Blue or Black) 419 0 1916 0 Mouths. | 018 0 | 1 40 | Two | 
i'to .. Extra ditto (ditto) sue ims 8 i |} 13 0 | 1716 07 do. 
Five Suits ..... SUPERFINE (coloured)... wel 420 |; 2010 0 | Rae. | 15 5 0 Two | 
Ditto ....... Extra ditto i tisdcaseniniscamimneacedt. Ole © 24 0 0 | EveryTen| 1 6 0 | 1710 0 do. 
Five Suits..... SUPERFINE (if Blue or Black) .. -| 416 0 240 0 | Weeks. | 110 | 1815 0 Two | 
Ditto .... -| Extra ditto (ditto) - -| 5 9 0 27 «5 «(OO 160 |) 2015 07 do. 
Six Suits SUPERFINE (coloured)......... | 400) 00). | «38 | 7 20 | Iwo | 
i Extra ditto ID Stila dinisicidaiaiaiadieasenais -| 413 0 | 27:18 0 | Every Two 18 0 19 10 0 do, | 
SUPERFINE (if Blue or Black) . | 413 0 27 18 0 Months. | 1 3 0 | 21.0 0 | Two 
itto ............| Extra ditto re . 670! 3220 i; 18 O 2314 0 do. | 





* The quality termed ‘ Superfine’ is a very excellent Article; and that termed ‘ Exfra Superfine’ is the finest Saxony Wool, and in every respect the VERY BEST 
Clothes that can be produced ; (which should be borne in mind, as J. R. could make ‘ inferior’ Clothes at considerably lower prices,)—in short, if the most ENTIRE 
SATISFACTION is not given, the Purchaser has the right given him of returning them—at once a proof that wfi/ity, and not deceit, is the real object of the Proprietor. 

Young Gentlemen’s Spencer, Denmark, Coburg, Opera, and Tunic Suits, made to fit in a very superior style, and in the most fashionable and tasteful manner, for 


a smaller Profit than is usually charged. 


Gentlemen requiring a single Suit of Clothes, and not disposed to contract per the year, can have them made at the price stated above in the ‘ 7'wo Suits per Year’ column. 
No Clothes kept ready made; but a Suit made in a few hours, if required.—Regimental and Naval Uniforms, Liveries, &c., upon equally advautageous Terms. 


TERMS IN LONDON—CASH ON DELIVERY. 


All Orders from the Country must be accompanied with Money, or an Order upon some Person in London for Payment. 


*,°* Gentlemen addressing a line per 
N.B, RODGERS’S ‘SCIENTIFIC and MATHE 


ped (paid), can be waited upon with Patterns, if within Five Mites. 
ATICAL’? SYSTEM of CUTIING, feng to the TRADE. 
E, LONDON. 


Terms, Ten Guineas. 
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This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
E REPEAL 


T y E R §. 
By the aa. iy of BLESSINGTON, 
pular chief 
More noisy than aon “oy yo cries halloo, 
And in a trice the beliowing herd come out; 
They never ask for what, or whom they fight ; $ 
But turn ’em out, and show em but a foe, 
Cry Liberty! and that’s a cause for quarrel.” 
RYDEN’S SPANISH FRIAR. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn, ) 


ue QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
sOLY No. XCVIII., will be published on Saturday the 6th of 





tis day, Svo. 30s, 


perce of the HEAVENS. 
By Mrs. SOMERVILLE. 
— ee ae Albemarle-street. 


day, fc. 8vo. 9s. 


HE UNLOVED ut EARTH, and other 


POEM 
By the LADY EMMELINE “STUART WORTLEY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


BYRON’S LIFE AND WORKS, 
R. MURRAY has to announce, that his 


Monthly Edition of the Life and Works of Byron is now 
complete in Seventeen Volumes, and he takes this opportunity of 
recommending Subscribers to make up their sets. 

The Trade are informed that the work may be had in quires 
for binding, but in sets only. 
50, _50, Albemarle-street, June 18, 1833. 


‘This day is published, i in 1 vol, 8vo. 


ROCEEDINGS of the ‘BRITISH ASSO- 
CIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, at 
York, in the year ist, and at Oxrorp in isse. 
ONTENTS :—PART 
1. Rev. William a Harcourt. Exposition of the Object 
and Plan of the Association. 
2 es decrees of the Proceedings at York, in September, 

















CHEAP EDITION OF MR. BANIM’S POPULAR WORK, 
On Monday next, complete in 1 vol. price 6s. with two Illustra- 
tions, _ uniformly with the Waverley Novels, 

. . LE 


i ba ° 
By JOHN BANIM, 
Author - * Tales by the 0” ira ‘Family.’ 
orming the 29th Vo! 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Publishing Monthly 
*,* This cheap reprint of the most Ste rling Modern Works of 
Fiction, now comprises the most admired Works of Cooper, 
Godwin, Miss Austen, the Misses Porter, Mrs. Brunton, Mrs. 
Shelley, Mrs. Inchbald, Madame de Staél, the Misses Lee, ac. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington- -street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn, ) 


~ SKETCHES OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND. 
This day is oer ana in 3 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, from an 
erga! Miniature by Zincke, aud a copious Memoir of Horace 


Wa 
ETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE 
(EARL OF ORFORD) 


To SIR HORACE MANN, British Envoy at the Courtof Tuscany. 
Now first published from the Originals, in the possession of 
e Earl of Waldegrave. 
Edited by LORD DOVER. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Successor to Henry C olburn.) 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s 
ARRATIVE of the EXPEDI T ION to 
PORTUGAL in 1832, under the orders of His Imperial 
Majesty DOM PEDRO, Duke of Dragana. 
By G. LLOYD HODGES 
Late Colonel in the Service of her most Faithful Majesty the 
Queen of Portugal. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 


In 8vo. price 2s 2s. 
LEMENTS of the SCIENCE of GOOD 
GOVERNMENT. 
By THOMAS LISLE FOLLETT, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 
J. and W. T. Clarke, Portugal-street; Rivingtons, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; and Ridgway, Piccadilly. 





PART II. 

Reports read to the Society at Oxford, June, 1832, viz 

1. Professor Airy, on the Progress of Astronomy during the 
raven entury. 

2. J. W. Lubbock, on the Tides. 
3. Professor Forbes, on the — State of ae 
4. Sir David Brewster, on the Progress of Optics. 
5. Professor Powell, on the Phenomena of leat. 
6, Professor Cumming, on Thermo-Electricity. 
7.5. FW. donaston, M.A. on the recent Progress of Chemical 


c 

8. Professor Ww hewell, on the State and Progress of Mineralogy. 

9. Rev. W. Conybeare, on the recent Progress, Present State, 
&c. of Geolo 

10. Dr. Prichard, on the History of the Human Species. 

Together with an Account of the Public Proceedings of the 
Society, and of the Daily Transactions of the Sub-Committees 
during the period of the Meetings, &c. 

saa Murray, Albemarle-street. 


is day, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
OPULAR- ESS. AYS 71 some of the most 
important DISEASES, 

By Sir HENRY HALFORD, eon. ‘M.D. G.C.H. 
President of the College of Physicians. 
CONTENTS. 

I. Onthe Climacteric Disease. | V1. On the Brain Fever. 

11. On the necessity of Caution | VII. vo Tg Treatment of 
in estimating the Symp- 
toms in the last Stagesof | VIII. on tee’ White Swelling. 
some Diseases. 1X. On the Treatment of In- 
II. On the Tic Douloureux. sanity. 
1V. Popular and Classical [l- X. An Account of the Open- 
lustrations of Lusanity. ing of the Coffin of 
V. On the Lafluence of Disease King Charles 1. in 
on the Mind—The Death- 1813. 
Bed of George IV. 

“ The President of the Royal College of Physicians has pro- 
duced, in these Essays, a delightful compound of professional 
knowledge and literary taste. Handled with skill and feeling 
such as his, subjects of medical research have not only nothit 
dry or repulsive about them, but are of deep and universal in- 
terest and attraction, His points of view and illustrations are, in 
general, those of a man of the world, as familiar with men and 
manners as with books ; his language is that of a graceful scho- 
Jar, and the reflections interspersed are not more remarkable for 
sagacity than agreeable for the benevolence and humane spirit 
which they reflect.” —Quarterly Review. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MISS AIKIN’S MEMOIRS OF CHARLES I. 
Just published, in 2 vols. svo. with Portrait, 28s. 
EMOIRS of the COURT and CHARAC- 
TER of CHARLES the FIRST. 
a LUCY AIKIN. 
By the same Author, 
Memoirs of the Court of Elizabeth. 2 vols. 25s. 


Memoirs of the Court of James I. 2 vols. 24s. 
London: _Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 


Just published, with 36 Plates, new edition, 


IR J. KE. SMITH’S IN’ TRODUCTION to 

n BOTANY, with Illiastrations of the Natural Orders—com- 

Gis the object of his * A ara with that of his ‘ Introduction,’ 
HOOKER, LL.D. Prof. Bot. Univ. Giasgow. 


Also, ye Sir J. E. SMITH, 
English Flora. Vols. I. tolV.2/. 8s. Vol. V. 
(the Mosses, by Dr. Hooker), Part I. 12s. 
ompendium of the English Flora. 7s. 6d. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 
THE YOUNG MAN’S OWN BOOK. 
Printed in 1 pocket volume, price only 3s. 6d. in boards, 
HE YOUNG MAN’S OW " BOOK; a 


Manual of Politeness, Intell Pp t, ‘and 
Moral Deportment. 

“ This is a manual which every young man may safely take 
as a guide in ali those particulars in which it professes to offer 
advice—a volume to which he may repair with confidence, and 
on whose authority he may rely re safety.” 

London: Printed for T. T. and J. Tegg, Cheapside ; N. Hailes, 
Piccadilly ; Bowdery and Co. Oxford-street; R. Griffin and Co. 
Glasgow ; and John Cumming, Dublin, 









































Just published, in 12mo, price 1s. 
N E 


S T Ss, 
Moral, peeeietine one Elegiac. 
OHN HURREY. 
_ London: WwW hittaker, Fee dy oa Arnott, Ave Maria- lane. 


NEW NOVEL. 


ILLAGE BELLES. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, price 27s. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock. 


ies his day is published, price 
LLUSTRA SIONS of POLITIC: AL ECO- 
NOMY, No, 
The LOOM ne the LUGGER, Part II. A Tale. 
By HARRIET MARTIN EAU, 
Charles Fox, Paternoster-row. 


dost patches in 8vo. price, bound, 8s. the 7th edition - 
, 
| EN S LOGOGRAPHIC EMBLE- 
“es r oh FRENCH SPELLING-BOOK. 
Dulau and Co. 37, Soho-square. 





This day is publishéd, with numerous Wood-cuts, price 10s. 6d. 
sIRCHARLES BELL’S BRIDGEWATER 
TREATISE :—On the eet its Mechanism and Vital 
Endowments, as evincing Des’ 
Low don: W iltiam Pic ering, Chancery-lane. 





is day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 16s. 
~? 
R.. CHALMERS BRIDGEW ATER 
TREATISE :—On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
God, as manifested in the Adaptation of be ae rnal Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Me 
London ; William Pic kering, Chancery- lane. 


Whewell’s 





This day is published, the 2nd edition 2 Ss 
Bridgewater Treatise, price 9s. 
A STRONOMY and GENER AL. ‘PHYSICS 
i with reference to Natural ea 
the - WHEWELL, N 
—, can Tutor of Trinity Colle e, “ambridge. 
London: William Pickering, C hancery-lane. 














This day is published, the 2nd edititon — “ig Kidd’s Bridgewater 
realise, price 9s, 
N the ADAPTATION ‘of EXTERNAL 

NATURE to the PHYSICAL CONDITION of MAN 
principally with reference to the Supply of his Wants, and the 
Exercise of his Intellectual Faculties 

By JOHN KIDD, MN. D. F.R.S 
Regius Professor of Medicine in the Unive sity of Oxford. 
London : William Pickering, C hancery-lane. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. containing upwards of 2000 
pages, with the Arms prefixed to the respective Pedigrees, 
HARPE’S PEERAGE of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE; exhibiting its Present State, and deducing the 
Existing Descents from the Ancient Nobility of England, Scot- 
land, and [rela 
Published by John Sharpe ;—John Andrews, New Bond-street ; 
Jou Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’-court; and N. Hailes, opposite Bond-street, Pic. 
cadilly. 





CURTIS ON THE EYE AND EAR. 

TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGY and 

DISEASES of the EYE; containing a new mode of 
curing Cataract without an Ope lation, on the Preservation of 
Sight, and on Spectacles, Reading glasses, &c. 

By JOHN HARRISON CURTIS, wn 3 Oculist and Aurist. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

Printed for Longman and Co.; ry may be had of all Book- 
se Iso, by the same Author, 

. A Treatise on the Physiology and Diseases 
 .. EAR; illustrated by Cases, and accompanied with a Plate 
of Acoustic Instruments. Price 7s. 6d. boards. 

For testimonials of the value of Mr. Curtis's Works on the 
Eye and Ear, vide ‘The London Med. and Phys. Journal,’ 
* Medico-Chirurgical Review,’ ‘ Med. and Surg. Journal,’ ‘ Med. 
Gazette,’ ‘ Lancet,’ ‘ New Monthly Mag.’ * Literary Gazei jazette,’ 
Courier,’ &c, 





INDEN’S ILLUSTRATIONS of LORD 
BYRON’S WORKS, Part XVI. 
FINDEN’S GALLERY OF THE GRACES, Part VI, 
MEMORIALS OF OXFORD, Part IX. 


The Subscribers to the above Works are respectfully informed 
that their publication is unavoidably postponed, in consequence 
of the differences at present existing between the master copper- 
plate printers ond their men. 


This @ ay is ttinek price ts. 6d. Part. I. of 
ISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS _ of 
LORD BYRON’S W Onks, in 2 Series of Etchings from 
original Paintings, by A. ILIN. To be completed in four 
Parts, each containing five Piesen, with ene Letier-pre-s, 
Charies Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 
Of-whom may be had’ the First Part, price Is. of 
Historical Illustrations of the Waverley 
Novels. To be completed in six Parts, each containing four 
Plates, with Letter-press. 





In a neat pocket volume, illustrated with 6 highly-finished En. 
gravings, from po ae Me Alfred Nicholson, Esq.; and 6 
Pieces of Music, price 7. 

ILLARNEY LEGEN DS; a GUIDE to 
the LAKEs. 
By T. CROFTON CROKER, Esq. 

** Most charelegly illustrated, it is as good a guide as itisa 
pleasant companion to every pie turesque beauty, striking cha- 
racter, and local curiosity about Killarney.” —Lit. Gazette. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 








RECENT DISCOV ERIES IN. AUSTR ALIA, 

Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. illustrated with a large 
Map of Australia, by Arrowsmith, Charts, Fossils, Landscapes, 
and beautifully-coloured Plates of Birds, Xe. 


r - 
NARRATIVE of TWO EXPEDITIONS 
into the INTERIOR of SOUTHERN AUSTRALIA, 
Made by order of Government during the Years 1828-29-30 and 
1831; with Observations on the Soil, Climate, and general Re- 
sources of the Colony of New South Wales; a Description of the 
Country that was explored, and of the several Streams that were 
discovered, including the Darling, the Murray, and the Lindesay; 
also, an Account of the singular Aborigival Inhabitanis, in- 
terspersed with numerous interesting Anecdotes ; > the whole 
replete with most valuable and general information. 
By Captain CHARLES STURT, 39th Regt. F.L.S, and F.R.G,S, 
Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, Londes. 





RAMSAY’ $ HUTTON ’s MATHEMATICS, 
In 1 large vol. 8+0. of 830 pages, ee by numerous 
diagrams, price 15s. in bo: 


COURSE of "MAT HE MATICS, com- 

posed for the use of ~ Royal Military Academy, By 
CHARLES HUTTON, LL.D. FR. S$. late Professor of Mathema- 
tics in that Institution. A new econ tity entirely remodelled and 
very considerably enlarged, by W illiam Ramsay, R.A, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgo' 

Contents: Arithmetic—Algebra—Geometry—Conic Sections— 
Piane Trigonometry—Surveying—Measuring—Solid Geometry— 
Mechanics — Hycrostatics — Hydraulic s—Pueumatics—Analytical 
Geometry—Difierential and lntegral Calculus. 

London: Printed for T. T, and J. Tega, Cheapside ; R. Griffin 
and Co. Glasgow ; and Johu Cumming, Dublin. 





NEW SOU TH WALES AND VAN DIEMAN’S L AND. 
As the subject of the following Work is presumed to be of 
peculiar interest at the present time to a very large class unable 
to purchase it at the sum originally fixed, the present Proprietor 
feels a pleasure in being enabled, by a purchase he has made of 
the whule Work, to make such a reduction in the price as he 
trusts will lead to a more prompt and extensive sale of it. 
YCETT’S VIEWS in AUSTRALIA, or 
NEW SOUTH WALES and VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 
Delineated in Fitty Views, beautifully coloured, of the various 
Settiers’ Residences, Towns, Villages, and Loc: rlitie: s, taken on 
the spot by the Author, with descriptive accounts to each, ac- 
companied by a history of the discovery, settlement, and progress 
of those colonies, and a graphic picture of the principal Seenery, 
and of every striking object of interest in that part of the New 
World. Oblong folio, ueatly hali-bound, published at 7/., now 
reduced to 2/. 10s. 
London: Sold by J. Dowding, Newgate-street, and to be had 
of all other Booksellers. 








BOOK ¢ OF CHOICE ENGLISH FRUITS, 
Illustrated with nearly 200 richly-coloured specimens, 
The following admired work having become the property of a 
new Proprietor, is, with a view to a more extended and imme- 
diate sale, republished by him in a superior edition, very con- 
siderably reduced in Poni viz. 
BROOKSHAW’S 


ORTICU LTURAL REPOSITORY, con- 


lineations of the best varieties of the different 
Eb NGLISH. RUD TS, with a description of each Fruit, its blossoms 
and leaves, the time of its ripening, and a variety of other ob- 
servations essential to the successful production of the best Fruits. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. boards, reduced from 6/. to 2/. 10s. 

London: Published by J. Dowding, Newgate-street, and sold 
by all other Booksellers. 








On the Ist of July will be published, 
Under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature 
and Education, appointed by the — 
Promoting Christian Knowle 
RIGINAL FAMILY SE RMONS, Part 
1X. price 1s., containing Sermons by the Lord Rishop of 
Winchester, the Rev. H. H. Milman, the Rev. H. Raikes, the 
Rev. Edward Scobell, “and the Rev. W. F. Raymond. 
The FIRST VOLU ME, containing Thirty-three Sermons, com - 
plete, price 6s. 6d. cloth lettered; and Parts I. to VILL. may be 
had at Is. each. 


YHE Seconp Votume of the SATURDAY 
MAGAZINE will be published on the 15th of July, price 
4s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
London: John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand. Sold by all Booksellers, 





London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, “pr 
Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and sold by 
and N in Town and Country. 
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